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HREADING DIES MUST BE ACCURATE 





Bolts and nuts in all stand- 
ard and special shapes, sizes, 
alloys and finishes. Standard 
and special rivets of all kinds. 
Wire rope clips. Turnbuckles. 
Automotive and railroad spe- 
cial items. Headed and thread- 
ed products forevery use. Your 
specialties are our specialty. 


VISIT THE REPUBLIC EX- 
HIBIT AT THE GREAT LAKES 
EXPOSITION, CLEVELAND, 
OHIO, JUNE 27-—OCT. 4. 





WITHIN ONE THOUSANDTH OF AN INCH 


e In the manufacture of Upson bolts, many little things take place behind 
the scenes to insure perfection. Take roll threading dies as an example. 


The tool steel used in the die blocks is a special grade developed by Upson 
to give the greatest life. Blocks are machined to the requisite size. The 
threading forms, milled into the working surface of the blocks with suitable 
hobs, must be accurate to within less than a thousandth part of an inch to 
give the required accuracy to the threaded bolts that they will later produce. 
This careful work in the machine shop is necessary to produce the quality 
for which the Upson name is famous. 


When you examine a handful of Upson bolts, you see the results of Upson’s 
painstaking attention to the little things—every bolt with clean, sharp, full 
threads that run easily, withstand power wrenching, speed up production, 
hold tightly and save valuable time and money. 


It’s just such operations that you 
never think about that make 
Upson products precision prod- 
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« ucts—that make possible opera- 
Cp U IC tee tion on a production basis—that 





UPSON NUT 


afford better bolts at low cost. 


CORPORATION For quality headed and threaded 


products, specify Upson in your 


GENERAL OFFICES CLEVELAND next order, and note the difference. 


When writing Republic Steel Corp. (or Steel and Tubes, Inc.) for further information, please address Department EP 




















—EFFICIENT BUYING IS THE KEY TO PROFITS — 





Outlook for Commodity Prices 


“WHAT’S AHEAD FOR PRICE MOVEMENTS?’—is a ques- 
tion of primary importance to every organization having anything 
to do with basic raw materials. 








COMMODITY MARKETS ARE SWIFT to reflect present-day 
uncertainties. They are just as quick to discount coming sig- 
nificant developments. 


THE INJECTION OF POLITICS has made present-day exi- 


gencies all the more bewildering and upsetting. 


UNDER SUCH CIRCUMSTANCES it is a matter of prime im- 
portance for business men today to have access to a dependable 
source of information which will keep them regularly posted on 


“WHAT’S AHEAD?” 


WE HAVE JUST HAD PRINTED a folder giving full information 
about this service which for many years has provided dependable 
price analyses and forecasts for hundreds of this country’s and 
Canada’s purchasing executives. 


SHOULD YOU DESIRE A COPY of this folder together with a 
copy of our current 10-page ““Commodity Analysis and Price Fore- 
cast” without cost or obligation, please clip, fill out and return the 
coupon below. 








McGill Commodity Service, Inc. 








Taylor Bldg., Auburndale, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me a copy of the current issue of your 10-page “Commodity Analy- 
sis and Price Forecast”’ and the descriptive folder mentioned above. 


Cy ee eek 5c drdvle dad See ee Position.......... 
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Street & No............. 
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DO/MORE 


The Air-Duct is the 
only chair made that is 
ventilated for coolness 
and upholstered for genu- 
ine comfort. A Do/ More, 
therefore posture. 

Chairs will be loaned 
for trial without obliga- 
tion to any responsible 
company. 


Do/More Chair Co., Inc. 


Licensed by Posture Research Corp. 
705 Monger Building, Elkhart, Ind. 


Send Today 











Do/More Chair Company, Inc. 

}:-. eas arm 

Elkhart, Ind. 
Gentelmen: Without obligation, please 
the pamphlet “The Chair That 
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To the Editor: 


I enjoy your cartoons, and usually send 
them to the men at the plant to whom 
they might apply. However, this one 
bounced back at me. Better have an 


engineer check your artist in the future. 
L. T. WILLARD 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 


New York City 
June 15, 1936 


For the benefit of those readers who 
are not equipped with high-power desk 
microscopes, the critical annotations on 
the drawing reproduced above, which 
lead up to the question, ‘“‘What the H— 
is wrong with purchasing agents? Your 
text book is full of errors” point out that 
one side of a running belt ought to be 
tight and that no practical mechanic 
would select an ordinary monkey wrench 
to work on a piece of pipe. Acknowledg- 
ing the superior technical accuracy of 
this meticulous observer, PURCHASING 
hastens to go on record that no prizes 
are offered for the reader detecting the 
greatest number of such lapses, and 
further contends that even commercial 
art is entitled to a certain latitude or 
license. (It’s art, but is it commercial?) 
Furthermore we may indicate the ver- 
satility of this particular drawing by 
noting that it was reproduced in the 
May 18 issue of Advertising Age with a 
new caption that, instead of gently 
satirizing the foibles of the purchas- 
ing department as originally intended, 
took a poke at merchandising fallibility: 
“Household Sample Goes Astray—The 
boys in the power plant are flabbergasted 
when this minute vial of lubricating oil 
finds its way into their hands for a trial.” 
(Power plant and vial! That’s going 
even our artist one better.) Probably 
the caption as well as the picture was 
wrong. Oil right. Nevertheless, we are 
keenly gratified at these indications of 


reader interest and commend to your 
attention the poignant scene from a 
P.A.’s day that Mr. Zimmerman has 
prepared for this issue. 


Super-Highway 
To the Editor: 


I am wondering if you have noticed 
the article on page 112 of the May 16th 
issue of Saward’s Journal on the Super- 
highway proposal submitted to Congress 
by R. M. Davis, and if so, whether you 
saw in it the same significance that appeals 
to me. 

We have seen the Government during 
the past three years trying with its 
NRA to help industries, with its AAA 
to help agriculture, and its various bills 
to help the unemployed, without produc- 
ing much effect except raising taxes. 

To me the suggestion of Mr. Davis is 
worth looking into very seriously. 

Just consider for a moment how our 
civilization and our industry develops. 
A glance at Colonel Ayres’ business chart 
will show that from 1830 on we have had 
ups and downs; in fact, the road over 
which business has traveled appears very 
rough. If you will just skip from bump 
to bump, touching the high spots, you 
will notice that prosperity occurred under 
several conditions—one of which is war, 
such as the Mexican war, 1846-47, Civil 
war, 1863-64, and the World War, 1915- 
18; then some periods that do not seem to 
tie up to any particular upset but where 
prosperity has been caused by the trend 
of the public mind, such as the industrial 
overexpansion in 1871-73, when the 
country became too prosperity-minded; 
1879-83, when the resumption of payment 
in gold after the Civil war filled the public 
mind with boom ideas; 1905-07, when 
we became big-business-minded; and 
similarly, the prosperity peaks from 1922 
to 1929. The other periods of prosperity 
were mainly caused by some new de- 
velopment which had considerable to 
do with the progress of civilization; for 
instance, 1830-36, the beginning of the 
use of steam power and long distance 
transportation, bringing with it a land 
boom; 1838-39, when the cotton gin 
was put to work; 1850-57, when the 
great gold fields were discovered; 1886-93, 
the great movement for railroad con- 
solidation and expansion, and in 1899- 
1903, the period of motor car development 
and company mergers. 

All of these prosperity causes are 
changes in our routine of existence, and 
the most substantial ones are those 
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caused by a change that is a distinct step 
forward in progress of civilization. Can 
you imagine what the country would be 
like if the railroads or motor cars had 
never come into existence, especially with 
population increasing as it has? The 
railroad was responsible for a great deal 
of the growth and prosperity of this 
country. It made obsolete the old wagon 
trails. The motor car tends to make 
obsolete certain phases of railroad opera- 
tion and has been responsible for much 
recent prosperity. It has caused decided 
changes in our highways and is demand- 
ing more. 


What is there more logical for future 
development than a great highway system 
as indicated by Mr. Davis? The proposal 
is not a dream but something that is 
bound to come sooner or later, and right 
now seems to be a very logical time for it. 
If started the way he suggests, as a 
corporation without Government control 
or political interference, prosperity should 
follow in its wake somewhat as that 
following the construction of the railroads 
in the old days. Think of the five or 
six billion dollars’ worth of materials 
required, cement, steel, stone, copper, 
thousands of finished articles made from 
these and machinery to make them; 
then the six or seven billions paid for 
labor accomplishing something useful, 
to men earning their way and not on dole. 
It is a business proposition. Though 
requiring the Government’s backing for 
franchise, etc., it should earn its way; 
1/,¢ a mile for toll would pay the interest 
on the investment; concession rights 
would pay for ample retirement fund. 
Perhaps the average individual shies a 
little at the word “‘toll,” but figure what 
1/,¢a mile means. It is the cost of about 
1/4 of a gallon of gasoline. Can you 
measure your gasoline close enough to 
notice when you are using 1/4 of a gallon 
extra? The finish of this superhighway 
is only a skeleton on which to build con- 
necting highways over a period of a great 
many years. 


This idea is really a stepping forward of 
progress and not an effort to lift ourselves 
with our political bootstraps. 


H. T. Coates 
Purchasing Agent 
Dairymen’s League Co-op. Assn. 


New York City 
May 20, 1936 


Mr. Davis’ (Davis-Wilson Coal Co., 
Morgantown, W. Va.) proposal calls for 
an Atlantic-Pacific Highway and a Great 
Lakes-Gulf Highway, routed through the 
principal centers of population and in- 
dustry. Each of the highways would 
occupy a right of way 1,000 ft. wide, paved 
150 feet with concrete or equal, and would 
be served by a comprehensive system of 
feeder roads. There would be lanes for 
rail, bus, truck, and motor car traffic, 
with provision for speeds ranging from 
30 to 125 miles per hour. Maximum 
grade to be comparable to that of rail- 
roads, and all cross traffic to be handled 


by underpasses. Filling stations, hotels, 
hospitals, recreation fields and airplane 
landing facilities to be provided at regular 
intervals. It would require 15 to 20 
years for completion, provide employment 
for from three to seven million men during 
that period, at an estimated total cost 
of twelve billion dollars, a considerable 
percentage of which would go into equip- 
ment and materials with consequent 
benefits to industry. The completed 
project would have obvious commercial 
advantages as well as great value in the 
national defense program. Mr. Davis is 
a practical railroad man and industrialist. 
His plan was conceived in 1928, sufficiently 
matured by 1933 for presentation to 
President Roosevelt, and was the subject 
of a special hearing before the Roads 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives on April 29th of this year. 


Technical Information 
on Building Materials 


To the Editor: 


You may or may not know of 


work now going forward at the Bureau 
Standards with reference to inform: 
on building materials for use in the d 


of low-cost housing. This activity 


sists in making researches and studi 


available material and information 


technical and otherwise, on the subj 


building materials, and translating i 
non-technical language. 
program includes a series of tests « 
durability of building materials. 
























































LOOK FOR 


The RED TA 


—the mark of the files with teeth 
shaped like those of a metal- 
They 
with less effort - 


cutting saw. 















































Ask Your 
Supply Dealer 


In addition 


instead of scrape. 


‘cut faster, 


- y Ou CUT 
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MAKE THIS TEST 
At Our Expense 


Let us prove to you your home 
can be cleaned for less than a 
penny a day! Send for FREE 
2 Ib. can of 





Give it the most stringent test 
you can imagine in the general 
cleaning of your home or office. 
Then you will know why 75% of 
the industrial companies in the 
State of Michigan use Solventol 
for all general cleaning. 


For Solventol contains Triphenyl- 
hexanisol—the most efficient sol- 
vent ever developed for use in 
cleaning compounds. Just as dry- 
cleaning fluid dissolves and rinses 
dirt and stains from clothing or 
fabric, Solventol in semi-paste 
form dissolves and rinses dirt and 
oily stains from floors or other 
hard surfaces leaving them chemi- 
cally clean, shining and bright— 
free from soapy film or alkaline 
residue. Highly antiseptic and 
germicidal, Solventol is ideal for 
cleaning toilet rooms and fixtures. 


The applications of these new 
organic materials are making his- 
tory in industrial metal cleaning 
fields due to increased wetting 
power and freer rinsing which 
provide more neutral or normal 
surfaces and assure perfect ad- 
herence of final coatings. 


Send coupon today. No obliga- 
tion—no expense. You owe it to 
yourself—your organization to 
know more about this new de- 
velopment in cleaning. 





Please attach to Business Letterhead 
and Mail 


SS aaeaeeasand 
@ SOLVENTOL CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 8 
4 12001 East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. & 
a 

- Send me the FREE 2 lb. Sample Can 3 
7 é 
s Name 2 
- Position...... : 
a a 
@ i 
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Seventeen of these studies have been 
prepared to date. Others will soon be 
available for distribution. We are re 
ceiving many requests for this information 
from governmental agencies interested in 
housing activities and from private or 
ganizations and individuals from all parts 
of the country and abroad. 


R. A. MARTINO 
Div. of Codes and Specifications 
National Bureau of Standards 


Washington, D. C. 
June 16, 1936 


Purchasing men have for years found the 
Bureau of Standards a willing source of 
information and assistance. They will 
welcome this additional service now placed 
at their disposal. 


The Final Word 


To the Editor: 

We read with interest a letter from 
Mr. Frank M. Roos, Purchasing Agent, 
Consolidated Car Heating Company, Inc 
in the April number of your journal 

Mr. Roos is objecting to machining 
losses on gray iron castings and believes 
that the foundry should be held responsi 
ble. It would perhaps be enlightening to 
present a point of view that may have 
escaped his notice. 

There was a day, well within the 
memory of the older members of the Gray 
Iron Foundry Industry where good 
foundries were sufficiently scarce to raise 
the question in the manufacturer’s mind 
as to whether he could get his castings 
promptly and when he needed them 
The result was a tie up between the 
manufacturer and his supplying foundry 
where the former left his patterns with 
the foundry and practically had a suffi- 
cient portion of the foundry’s time ex- 
clusively allotted to him to fill his wants 
Those days were seller’s markets for the 
foundrymen and caused many men to go 
into the business who were hardly war- 
ranted in doing so. 

In the meantime this 
scarcity caused American ingenuity to 
become active and develop 
materials which further encroached on 
the Gray Iron Foundry Industry. Most 
of these were more expensive but the 


comparative 


substitute 


growing competition among foundrymen 
caused some of the more desperate to cut 
corners by using tin cans, stove plates 
and any kind of cheap scrap they could 
lay their hands on to substitute pig, 
No. 1 scrap, etc. 

Prices dropped. In one municipality 
job that we have record of the quotation 
went from $5.00 per hundred pounds to 
$2.00. The result was a fifty percent 
rejection on test and the municipality 
turned to a substitute material costing 
$7.50 per hundred pounds, or $2.50 more 
than good and equally satisfactory gray 
iron castings could be sold for. Both the 
foundry and the customer were stuck. 





The name of cast iron, as it was then 
called, began to stink. The foundrymen, 
led by the old Gray Iron Institute, began 
to look about for a means to put their 
house in order. ‘‘Gray’’ was substituted 
for cast’ in the nomenclature, and 
quality tests and certification instituted 
[The National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, Inc., was approached, shown the 
picture and, in order to protect themselves 
and their suppliers, unqualifiedly indorsed 


the following item in a Standard Sales 


Agreement drawn up by the Gray Iron 


Institute, to wit 


Foundry is responsible for the re 
placement of castings rejected due 
to foundry defects and such cast 


ings must be reported and returned 


o the foundry within ninety (90) 
days after their receipt. Foundry 
is not responsible for machine 
work, welding, labor charges or 
other losses or damages caused by 
defective castings unless otherwise 
agreed in writing.” 


Not long after this came Old Man 
Depression and suicidal price cutting 
(and quality cutting), in an effort to 
survive in the fast growing whirlpool of 
foundry mortality, then entered the pic- 
ture Discretion was thrown to the winds 
and standards fell 

loday the Gray Iron Foundry Institute 
is just beginning to pick itself up, shake 
the dust from its feathers and wonder 
whether it was a Rolls-Royce or a Ford 
which ran over it 

The Gray Iron Founders’ Society, suc- 
cessor to the Gray Iron Institute, is leaving 
no stone unturned to restore the good 
name of the Industry. It is about to send 
out to all of its members copies of the 
Specifications for Gray Iron approved by 
the American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials and urges customers of the Gray 
Iron Foundry to buy gray iron castings 
by such specifications from members of 
the Society who are familiar with them 
and who represent the really forward- 
looking men of the Industry. Copies of 
the Society’s Directory can be obtained 
from 1010 Public Square Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for the nominal sum of 25c. 

Che Society likewise urges the progres- 
sive purchasing agent to ponder this bit 
of history and see whether it is not to his 
own interest not only to insist on quality 
but to refrain from enforcing hard prac- 
tices in buying which have been found to 
be unsound by his forebears. 


W. W. Rose 
Executive Vice President 
The Gray Iron Founders’ Society 


Cleveland, Ohio 
June 23, 1936 


As noted in this column last month, a good 
deal of interesting and helpful correspond- 
ence has been prompted by Mr. Roos’ 
communication regarding the responsi- 
bility for machining losses on defective 
castings. The letters have _ exhibited 
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enough divergence of opinion to indicate 
that this is still something of a problem 
in industrial buying, though the strictly 
controversial aspect has been decided in 
the standard sales clause cited above by 
Mr. Rose, which is accepted by the indus- 
try and was endorsed by N.A.P.A. on 
March 11, 1931. It is fitting to bring the 
discussion to a close, at least for the time 
being, with this resume of the historical 
background and a statement of accepted 
policy by an accredited representative of 
the industry. We are therefore closing 
the file and clearing the Mail column for 
consideration of such other phases of 
purchase policy and procedure as our 
readers may feelimpelled to discuss. The 
sales agreement is explicit—the foundry is 
not responsible for machine work, welding, 
labor charges, or other losses. For un- 
usual circumstances in which it may be 
mutually agreed that such a responsibility 
does exist, and for those who still prefer to 
sell or to buy upon the other basis, the 
final phrase of the agreement provides the 
accepted procedure—it may be so agreed 
in writing. It is scarcely necessary to 
point out whenever this latter procedure 
is invoked, the contract will doubtless 
carry a higher price commensurate with 
the additional risk. 


Talkative Buyers 
To the Editor: 


Purchasing executives as a group have 
the reputation of being extremely reticent. 
Information given to others has sometimes 
been distorted and improperly 
naturally we have become like the turtle 
which retires under its shell when it be- 
comes suspicious. 


used; 


Every buyer will have 
his own policy on this point, and that 
policy will be based on experience, not 
theory. However, it may not be amiss 
to see the other fellow’s viewpoint. 
Sometimes that gives us a better perspec- 
tive 

I am informed that one large corpora- 
tion instructs its buyers to make no com- 
ments on any inquiry they send out in 
the event a source of supply follows up 
the inquiry to learn what disposition was 
made of it. 

A salesman told me recently that a 
buyer he called on, who was a close per- 
sonal friend, limited his conversation to 
“Yes”? and ‘‘No”’ when he called to see 
him on business. 

Not long ago a brother purchasing 
agent told me if a salesman asked him 
about an inquiry as to where an order 
was placed and the price he paid, he told 
the salesman biuntly it was none of his 
business. It is true we must not betray 
confidences. Our code of purchasing 
ethics is very clear on this subject, but 
need we be so blunt? 

I know of one organization which has 
purchasers in the main office and then in 
each plant unit they have one or two 
buyers also. The main office buyer tells 
the salesman the buying is done at the 
factory, and the factory buyer tells the 
salesman the main office does the buying. 
The idea is obvious; the salesman finally 
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gives up and stops calling. 


the truth, for no good reason. 


price he had quoted 


for several years. 


was too high. 
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He can hardly 


have a very high opinion of a company 
that allows such tactics. 


There are still some buyers who talk 


out of turn, and some who deviate from 


A sales- 


man who travels for a company that acts 
as a distributor told me that not long ago 
his organization was asked to quote on a 
piece of equipment for which his com- 
pany was the local distributor. 


He found 


out that several other distributors were 
quoting but they all had to purchase the 
equipment 
When he 


about disposition, he was informed that 


through his organization. 


inquired from the consumer 


the order was given to a competitor at 
10% below the 


price he quoted. In 


checking up with his office the salesman 
found the order had come to them at the 


The buyer was not 


aware that the equipment had to come 
through one source regardless to whom he 
gave the order. 


A salesman with years of experience 


told me he called on an out-of-town buyer 


He has always given a 


cordial welcome and he received inquiries. 
When he inquired about disposition he 
was always told the same story 


his price 
Finally he decided to ask 


the buyer frankly just why he never re- 
ceived any orders and the buyer told him 
he had to take care of his friends first. 


There was a climax to this story 
salesman was at his desk one day wl 
a man came into his office and 
“Hello, Mr. Shields, you remembet 
I used to buy for So and So Corporati 
but their force has been cut so I am sell 
insurance and would like to have a 
minutes of your time to try and int 
you in my proposition.’”” Mr. Shi 
said, ‘“‘“Go ahead with your story 
listen, but you are not working on a go 
prospect, for I always take care of 
friends first.’ 

Shall the buyer talk? Yes, but 
most important thing to keep in mit 
answering this question is to be ho! 
and natural. In other words, do 
others as you would have them do 
you. It isn’t so much what you say 
the way you say it. 

After all we must create good will 
our companies, not unpleasant reactio1 

KARL F. WESTERMANN 
Purchasing Agent 
Columbia Steel & Shafting 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
June 20, 1936 


So they won't talk, eh? And when tl! 
do they get into trouble. And that sal 
man in the third paragraph of Mr. West 
mann’s letter—he might not be compla 


ing if his friend would limit his conver 
tion to ‘‘Yes,”’ instead of ‘‘Yes’’ and ‘‘No 
Seriously however, do buyers talk enou 
You tell us. 


or too much? 





SEND 
NOW 


for your copy of this 


USEFUL BOOKLET 


This booklet contains interesting side- 
lights on the history of bronze and the 
complete story, concisely told, of Sey- 
mour Phosphor Bronze and its uses in 
improving the design and lengthening 
the service life of a wide bracket of 
manufactured products. 


It answers questions as to the non-cor- 
rosive qualities, resilience, fatigue 
resistance, machinability, toughness, 
etc., of this remarkable alloy— 
provides also handy reference tables 
and instructions for ordering. 






Glad to send it free 
of charge. 


REMEMBER THE NAME— 


PHOSPHOR BRONZE 


THE SEYMORE MANUFACTURING CO., 55 Franklin St., Seymour, Conn, 
IN PHOSPHOR BRONZE AND NICKEL SILVER 
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Established 1915 as “The Purchasing Agent” 
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- Consolidated with “The Executive Purchaser” 
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ACME STEEL COMPANY 


REPLACES TWO 60 TON STEAM LOCOMOTIVES WITH 


ONE 65%, PLYMOUTH 


BUTANE LOCOMOTIVE 


Plymouth brings to industry the BUTANE (and Propane) Locomotive. 
Like Acme, you can also profit from its advantages — 





@ Moderate first cost 
@ Uses low priced INDUSTRIAL FUEL 
@ Employs slightly modified standard heavy duty gasoline 
engines of proved reliability 
@ Lowest repair and maintenance cost of any internal combus- 
tion type locomotive @ “Our Plymouth 
@ Does in 8 hrs. the work it took steam 14 hrs. to do Locomotive is per 
@ Effects Jarge savings in fuel, repairs, labor, and track main- forming the service 
? the builders claim 
tenance over steam operation for it.”? 
Let us submit our recommendations for your haulage requirements. Write H. L. Brueggemann 
PLYMOUTH LOCOMOTIVE WORKS Purchasing Agent 
Division of The Fate-Root-Heath Co., Plymouth, Ohio Acme Steel Co 
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AME STEEL COMPANY _ 


RIVERDALE WORKS 








65 Ton, 500 Horsepower, Plymouth Butane Locomotive, purchased by Acme Steel Co., Chicago 
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Hot Rolled Alloys 
S.A.E. 2315, 2320, 2330, 2335, 
2340, 2345, 2350, 3115, 3120, 
3130, 3135, 3140, 3250, 4140, 
etc., etc. 

Rycase (hot rolled, machine 
straightened). 

Rytense A.A. (hot rolled, ma- 
chine straightened). 


Cold Drawn Alloys 


S.A.E. 2315, 2320, 2330, 3115, 
3120, 3135, etc. 


Heat Treated Alloys 
Ryco (hot rolled, machine 
straightened). 


Nikrome (hot rolled, cold drawn, 
machine straightened). 


Stainless and Heat 
Resisting Alloys 
Allegheny Metal (Sheets, Bars, 

Welding Rod, etc.). 


Cold Finished Steels 


Std. Shafting, Turned, Ground and 
Polished, Special Accuracy Stock, 
Rycase High Manganese Screw 
Stock, S.A.E. 1020, 1035, 1119, 
1120, etc. 


Tool Steels 


Ryerson B.F.D. Die Steel. 

Ryerson “Shock” Steel. 

Ryerson V.D. Steel. 

Ryerson High Speed Tool Steel. 

Ryerson Special High Speed Tool 
older Bits. 


General Steel Products 


A\ll steel products such as Bars, 
Structurals, Plates, Sheets, Strip 
Steel, Welding Rod, Tubes, etc., 
are carried in stock for immediate 
shipment. 














_ D on't Wa it / 4, uy 
the steel from R yerson 
and it will be here 


in the morning” 







































When steel must be on hand at a certain time to maintain an 


uninterrupted schedule and you can’t afford to take chances 
on delivery—when something breaks or specifications change 
—'phone, wire or write the nearest Ryerson plant. The steel 
is in stock—every shape, size and kind—Immediate Shipment 


is assured. 


There are ten Ryerson plants ready to serve you. Each 
plant is strategically located for quick, economical distribu- 
tion of steel throughout its own industrial area. In every 
plant there is a strong experienced organization and complete 
facilities for cutting, bending or forming the material to your 


specifications. Draw on the Plant Nearest You. 








Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati. Detroit, Boston, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Jersey City 


RYERSON 
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No More Discrimination 
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HE ROBINSON-PATMAN Act proposes to end price discrimination 

in the distribution process. Since the frank intention of its sponsors is 
to erase the price advantages heretofore enjoyed by chain store and direct 
mail distributors by virtue of their large volume, the Act might be construed 
as in itself discriminating against those groups. Such a bald statement, 
however, would not fairly present the situation. 


The Act recognizes the quantity factor, but contends that it has been 
used as a lever to secure differentials beyond those economically justified. 
This attitude is shown by two provisions: (1) machinery for determining 
the maximum price distinction that may reasonably ensue from quantity 
purchases, and (2) holding the buyer responsible for his part in forcing differ- 
entials beyond that point. 


It is at least open to argument that this theory explains the whole 
success story of these distribution methods. That has been a popular line 
of attack by those who see only evil in them. There can be little quarrel, 
however, with an effort to correlate price with cost and with services ren- 
dered. If an outlet is truly sound and efficient from the distribution stand- 
point, that fact will also be established and will ensure continued success. 


It will take a number of years and a number of court decisions to de- 
termine the soundness of the Act. Meanwhile several developments in 
business practice can be predicted with reasonable confidence. 


On the buying side, new inventory policiesand further cooperative 
activities to take advantage of the maximum quantity allowance; contrac- 
tual agreements covering the entire output of lesser manufacturers, in which 
no question of discrimination can be raised; most important, and perhaps 
least desirable from the angle of the small independent dealer, more manu- 
facturing operations on the part of the larger outlets—a phase which is even 
now of considerable proportions. Vertical integration has long been the 
answer to the idea that distribution cost is a constant factor and that the 
problem is primarily one of equitable allocation. 


On the selling side, producers who sell indiscriminately through job- 
bers or direct will necessarily decide on a policy and join one camp or the 
other. Some manufacturers will unquestionably use the privilege of select- 
ing their customers as a means of enforcing certain fixed channels of distribu- 
tion for their products. A differential for service will be allowed, but the 
customer will be permitted to assume only such proportion of the service as 
the manufacturer sees fit. That method will have to compete with the 
policies of other manufacturers who elect to sell direct, and it is probable 
that we shall develop better evidence toward clarifying a persistently con- 
troversial question than has previously been available. 


The answer is likely to show that both plans have a sound place in the 
general scheme, depending on the character of the product and the market. 
That clarification is highly desirable, for there is waste when the interme- 
diary insists on his traditional prerogative to supply a service that may be 
useless, uneconomic or outworn, or when short-cut methods try to dispense 
with services that are truly advantageous and economical to all parties con- 
cerned. 


STUART F. HEINRITZ, EDITOR 
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What's the matter with 
SUPPLY SALESMEN? 


A Question 
and an Answer 


| OCCURRED to me recently that it 
might be beneficial if I could get 
from some of our customers their 
opinions and estimates of us as 
wholesalers. I addressed about 
thirty letters to purchasing agents 
of utility companies, railroads, metal 
and coal mining companies, canning 
companies, oil refining companies, 
general contractors, executives of 
department stores, furniture deal- 
ers, and electrical appliance dealers. 
I stressed the fact in submitting my 
questionnaires that I did not want 
an expression of opinion on any one 
or two suppliers, nor any one or two 
suppliers’ salesmen, but I requested 
that they attempt to consider a 
composite group of suppliers and of 
salesmen. 

I received several interesting re- 
plies, as you may imagine, and some 
quite severe criticisms. My aim in 
this paper has been to assemble 
from those letters some suggestions, 
which, if acted upon, should prove 
mutually beneficial. 

A number of purchasing agents 
complained that suppliers’ salesmen 
are rarely accurately informed as to 
their warehouse stocks. They too 
frequently must take too much time 
to find out if immediate delivery 
can be made of the quantity of ma- 
terial required. 

A number complained that electri- 
cal supply salesmen are not suffi- 
ciently informed relative to the ap- 
plication of many of the products 
they take orders for. On this sub- 
ject the purchasing agent of one of 
our largest buyers of electrical 
material stated emphatically that 
salesmen of plumbing supplies and 
salesmen for machinery supply 
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An inquiry among thirty representative purchas- 

ing agents indicates that there’s room for im- 

provement particularly in respect to accurate in- 

formation on stocks and delivery dates, and 
energetic follow-up 


Abstract of a talk given before the Pacific Coast 
Division of the National Electrical Wholesalers’ 
Association, at Del Monte, California 


JACOB A. KAHN 


Manager, Rocky Mountain District 
General Electric Supply Corporation 
Salt Lake City 


houses were much better informed 
than are electrical supply salesmen. 

A railroad company purchasing 
agent complained that electrical 
houses continue for years not stock- 
ing items for which they secure 
orders, and have to ship from fac- 
tories. He suggested that frequent 
periodical analyses be made by sup- 
pliers of items they frequently sell 
and do not stock. 

This same purchasing agent 
claimed that electrical salesmen do 
not cultivate and work with the 
mechanics who use the material to 
the extent that machinery salesmen 
and suppliers of other products work 
with these men. 

Another purchasing agent wrote 
similarly, but also wrote that elec- 
trical salesmen occasionally accom- 
pany a manufacturer’s engineer who 
calls on the mechanical department 
and shows new material and ex- 
plains its advantages, but that 
rarely does an electrical supply 
salesman follow up. 

Two purchasing agents com- 
plained about misinformation they 
frequently receive relative to factory 
shipments placed with wholesalers. 
They realize that wholesalers are 
not at fault, but think factories 


should be more reliable when ad- 
vising shipping dates. 

One purchasing agent for a large 
industrial was quite caustic in his 
remarks, and stated that his com- 
plaint was not a personal one but a 
general one, as he could think of no 
one supplier to except. I am going 
to quote him in part as follows: 


“In these days of competition, 
I feel that over-worked word Ser- 
vice should mean something. I 
rarely find that it does. Too 
many salesmen figure that their 
job is finished as soon as they se- 
cure an order. I think Sales 
Managers are responsible for this 
attitude on the part of salesmen, 
as they seem to judge their sales- 
men entirely on the amount of 
their business. I think a good 
Sales Manager should insist that 
a salesman follow up important 
orders until delivery is made. 
When I place an order I don’t 
want to receive a back order noti- 
fication 3 or 4 days after I place 
an order—I want salesmen to tell 
me promptly of any shortages 
and let me decide at once what ac- 
tion I wish totake. I think sales- 
men should tell me immediately 
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if they cannot make prompt de- 
livery of stock items, and not 
hazard the closing down of a mil- 
lion dollar plant because of the 
time consumed by going through 
regular office routine.”’ 


A large contracting company’s 
purchasing agent criticized all elec- 
trical supply houses for slow factory 
delivery information and stated he 
was being forced more and more, 
contrary to his wishes, to withhold 
business from wholesalers and buy 
direct from factories because of more 
reliable shipping information. 

Not at all surprising to me were 
replies from department store ex- 
ecutives. They feel entitled to 
greater discounts, more specials for 
sales, and almost unlimited service 
on electrical appliances. In our 
territory we find that department 
stores rarely provide themselves 
with adequate equipment or com- 
petent personnel to give our prod- 
ucts the service they require and 





that their customers are entitled to. 
They would like to have their sup- 
pliers assume this responsibility at 
no charge. 

Other appliance dealers seem to 
think that the wholesaler should do 
many things that most of us do not 
do. They think we should do much 
more toward training their sales 
people, write their ads, and assume 
a large share of the cost—put in 
their window displays and arrange 
their sales floor stock. Two dealers 
wrote that the specialty appliance 
wholesaler does these things, and 
unless the full line wholesalers meet 
this service they will progressively 
lose more and more appliance busi- 
ness. 

The foregoing is not a full account 
of the criticisms and suggestions I re- 
ceived, but is a representative com- 
posite of the combined opinions re- 
ceived in reply to my letter. 

Some of you may decide that the 
wholesalers in my region are below 
the average. Naturally, I don’t 
think we are. Some of you may 
think that if you asked for similar 
expressions, they would be more 


complimentary and less critical. I, 
too, expected to get less criticism 


when I wrote, or probably I would 
not have had the courage to write. 

Possibly if you wrote as I did, you 
too, might be surprised at your 
answers and as Robert Burns wrote 
in his “‘Ode to a Louse:” 


“O wad some power the giftie gie 
us 

To see oursels as ithers see us, 

It would frae many a blunder free 
us, 

And foolish notion.” 


It is significant to me that in but 
two instances did anyone complain 
of prices or discounts, but almost 
unanimously did some important 
buyers complain of weaknesses in 
service and lack of quick and d 
pendable information. 

I have become convinced that 
we are not as good as we think we 
are, especially in the judgment of 
some customers. I believe that we 
should individually most earnestly 
consider these many criticisms and 
try to do something about them 











ISSUING THE ORDER DOESN'T SATISFY THE REQUISITION. THE TRANSACTION IS INCOMPLETE UNTII 
THE VENDOR SEES THAT ACTUAL DELIVERY OF THE GOODS HAS BEEN ACCOMPLISHED 
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COMMERCIAL TESTING 
isa 


BUSINESS 


And as in any other business, it’s good 
policy to deal with qualified experts 


CHARLES H. ROE 


Electrical Testing Laboratories 
New York 


— Pieeiengebatte a commercial testing laboratory is 
a kind of business that most people seem never to 
have thought of, particularly as a business. There are 
hundreds of such laboratories about the country, but 
there are probably not more than half a hundred of 
such size and standing as to enjoy general recognition. 
It is particularly of these few that I wish to write. 
Being few and relatively small, it is not to be won- 
dered at that people, even purchasing agents, do not 
know they exist. Thus it is that questions like the 
following frequently occur at the mention of commer- 
cial testing laboratories: 


“Why should a laboratory be commercial ? 
I thought research was above commercial- 
ism, like a church, you know.” 

“Can’t I make the test or get it done, say, 
over in the shop?” 


“How about taking it out to the college? 
Prof. Gazinkus out there will be glad to 
do it for us.” 


‘‘Doesn’t the Bureau of Standards do that 
kind of thing for nothing ?”’ 


‘“‘Didn’t the shipper say he had had the 
stuff tested? Why should we have his 
tests duplicated ?”’ 


In the first place, let’s look at this differentiation be- 
tween ‘‘testing’’ and “‘research.’’ Each may make his 
own definition, but to many of us “‘research’’ implies 
digging out facts and relationships that were previ- 
ously unknown. The recent study of “heavy water’ 
in various laboratories is an example of research. So 
was the study of radium by the Curies. Edison’s de- 
velopment of the electric light was another, and Ein- 
stein’s formulation of his general theory was another. 

But when a railroad buys rails and wants to know 
whether the rails delivered actually conform to its 
specifications—that calls, not for research, but for a test. 
All the pertinent facts about the qualities of good steel 
rails were written into the specifications. There may 
have been some research in writing the specification, 
but there is none in making the tests. 
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A shipment of raw silk arrives from abroad and the 
amount of the payment therefor is contingent upon the 
quality of the silk. Noresearch, but a good, careful, in- 
telligent and honest test is what is wanted. A builder 
is installing 200 electric refrigerators in a block of apart- 
ments and wants to check up the manufacturer’s 
claims of economical operation. Some tests are indi- 
cated, calling not for Messrs. Edison and Einstein, but 
for some competent engineers with proper laboratory 
equipment. In all such cases it is a commercial testing 
laboratory that does the job—commercial because it 
renders a commercial service, wanted by buyers and 
sellers in commerce, and testing because it brings out 
the facts by proved methods and well-tried apparatus 
rather than by the cut-and-try gropings of a research 
process. 

“Research” may be more dignified, but it may also 
be expensive. The General Electric Company for 
many years spent over a million dollars a year in its re- 
search laboratories, and Dr. Wm. D. Coolidge there 
spent four years learning how to draw tungsten into 
Now, there’s research for 
you. But when the General Electric Company sells 
you a turbine, it sets up the equipment and measures its 


fine wire for lamp filaments. 


speed, steam consumption, power, blood pressure and 
IQ, while you stand there and look at the instruments, 
or run them yourself. That’s testing. Nobody knew 
how to make tungsten wire before, but any good me- 
chanical engineer qualified by experience in this field 
knows how to test a steam turbine. 

Commercial testing laboratories do the things that 
are known, with engineers and chemists who learned 
how to do such things before, and with instruments and 
equipment built for that special purpose. 

For purchasers, the services of a testing laboratory 
are almost essentially coupled with the use of specifica- 
tions. A specification is supposed to contain the wis- 
dom of past experience and undertakes to set forth just 
what is wanted. The testing laboratory determines 
whether the goods delivered conform to the specifica- 
tion. Only a seasoned purchasing agent knows all the 
specifications that are already written up and 
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Photo Courtesy General Electric Co, 


available for his use. The Federal government has over 
a thousand of them. The American Society for Test- 
ing Materials has volumes of them, and much help is to 
be had for the asking from the American Standards 
Association. Standard specifications deserve consid- 
eration because they result from the experience of 
others and thus enable one to avoid pitfalls. Of course, 
there are many commodities for which standard speci- 
fications do not exist and there the purchaser must 
write his own or do without. 

Having specifications, the careful purchaser checks 
his materials upon receipt to be sure they comply. If 
they do not, they may be returned or a monetary ad- 
justment may be effected, but in either case the pur- 
chaser’s interests are promoted. It pays in hard cash 
to buy on specification and have tests made to see that 
you get what you specify. 

Commercial testing laboratories find it necessary and 
convenient to specialize, and these specialties should be 
taken advantage of by the careful purchaser. The 
laboratory that specializes in metals and metallurgy 
will not, or should not, make your textile tests. The in- 
stitution with a high reputation in electrical work may 
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not be the best place to go for cement tests. There ar 
lists available showing laboratories and their specialti 
or for that matter, any reputable laboratory itself \ 
advise a client about the specialties of oth 
laboratories. 

One last word. If you are engaged in manufacturi: 
you probably don’t like the idea of a central gover 
ment operating factories and putting you out of bu 
ness, nor would you like it if your son, attending a u1 
versity, were put to work making products to be 
upon the market in competition with yours. \W 
commercial testing laboratories don’t like such thin 
either. They ask that when you have testing to 
done you go, not to government which ought t 


careful in spending taxpayers’ money, nor to a coll 
laboratory which ought to be used in educating ens 
neers, but to a good commercial testing laborat: 


There are lots of ’em. 


Forbes’ Reeord Wins Praise 


HE annual report of a municipal department 

likely to be a routine sort of affair that get 
passing line of comment in the news columns of 
daily press and is forthwith forgotten. Quite differé 
was the reception accorded last month to Russ 
Forbes’ report of his two years service as Commission: 
of Purchases for New York City. This report w 
to the editorial pages. Said the Brooklyn & 
‘‘Mayor La Guardia has good reason to be proud 
the record.’”’ The New York World-Telegram chara 
terized it as ‘‘the passing of the old and the coming 
the new....a story of organizational romance 
high order.” 

The reason is not hard to find, for this report 
record of order emerging from chaos, efficiency replacii 
slipshod custom and mazes of red tape, open deali 
instead of devious methods, centralization that 
afforded real control. The natural result has been 
businesslike job with improved service at nota 
lower cost, and a new feeling of confidence on the } 
of vendors, attracting the keen interest of the high 
type suppliers and a favorable buying position con 
mensurate with the quantity and importance of 
purchases involved. 

Typical of the organization improvements effe: 
in the two year period are the centralization of sto: 
control, which permitted the transfer of stocks 
advantageous locations, resulting in an inventory 
reduction of $358,690 and obviating new purchases o! 
$275,000, as well as a storehouse personnel saving 
$58,829; the unification of repair shops so that tl 
reconditioning and re-issue of used furniture alo! 
shows a saving of $26,000 annually; chemical salva; 
amounting to $5,697; and manufacture of medi 
supplies at a saving of $120,000 in Federal alco! 
taxes, besides $85,000 in material costs; a revision of 
the contract system, with penalties for non-performanc: 
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The Salesman: ‘‘Take my word for it, mister, the machine itself works a whole lot 
better than this dam’ demonstrator.” 
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SILHOUETTE STUDIES 


As 


pees Thomas D. Jolly, 

Purchasing Agent of the 
Aluminum Company of America, 
has been through the mill. His 
path to the post of responsibility 
he now occupies led through ma- 
chine shops, drafting rooms and 
various departments of mechanical 
supervision. 

Aristocratic in carriage and ap- 
pearance, Jolly is thoroughly demo- 
cratic in temperament. He likes 
to be called Tom by his social and 
business intimates. His eyes are 
somewhat piercing, in sharp contrast 
to the soft and rarely emphasized 
tone in which he speaks. His sense 
of humor is highly developed, but 
most of his witty observations are 
made without cracking a smile. 

There is nothing upstage in his 
attitude toward salesmen and other 
buyers, though he purchases for a 
corporation classified in the average 
mind as the most effective monopoly 
in American industry. Rather, he 
personifies friendliness, cordiality 
and willingness to give and receive 
information relating to his work. 
Splendidly equipped in background 
and experience for his present job, 
he remains a constant student, 
eternally searching for ideas and 
information which may improve the 
buying procedure of his company. 

Incidentally, he does not relish 
the suggestion that he buys for a 
soulless monopoly. Not that he 
gets peeved at an inference which 
must be commonplace in _ his 
business conversations, since it is 
virtually a plank in the American 
credo. He merely denies the fact, 
quietly but convincingly describing 
the intensity of competition by 
producers of secondary ingot and 
fabricators of aluminum in all fields. 


i JOLLY was’- born in 
1891 at Foxburg, Pa. He 
was only two years old when the 
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family moved to Verona. There 
he spend his boyhood, going through 
the normal process of education at 
the public and high schools of the 
community. 

Out of high school, Jolly got a 
job as machinist apprentice at the 
Pennsylvania Railroad shops. 
Nights he attended the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, for even 
as a youngster he realized the need 
of intensive technical training to 
get ahead in the production end of 
industry. 

Another job as machinist for the 
Pennsylvania Salt Company at 
Wyandotte, Mich., was followed 
by his first step up the ladder of 
industrial progress. Jolly became 
a draftsman for the Northern Engi- 
neering Works at Detroit. Again 
promotion beckoned, and he was 
sent afield to supervise the installa- 
tion of his company’s equipment, 
bearing the title of erection super- 
intendent. 


jal came 1914 and the pre- 
war depression. A dwindling 
market for foundry equipment 
threw him out of a job in August 
of that year. There was little 
demand for a trained and capable 
erection superintendent, so Jolly 
went into business on his own hook, 
installing electric wiring in homes. 
It was not an imposing or impres- 
sive business, the entire staff com- 
prising Jolly and a working partner. 
There was little difficulty in securing 
customers, and if the partnership 
had exercised sufficient business 
foresight to hire a credit manager 
it might be operating today. As it 
was, considerable of the work and 
practically all the profit margin 
had to be charged off to experience 
with human nature. 

In June, 1915, Jolly was back at 
a draftsman’s desk with the Alumi- 
num Company of America. Except 


Thomas Daniel Jolly 


for the interlude of the World War, 
he has remained with that company 
ever since. 


IS war experience comprised 
H eighteen months abroad, but 
he missed the actual fighting line 
Enlisted in the army as a buck 
private, he was demoted—the term 
is his own—to the rank of bugler 
Not for long, however, for he was 
soon rated sergeant first-class with 
the 33rd Engineers. 

He went to France in May, 1918, 
on the Dvinsk, a Russian steamer 
converted into a troop-ship. On 
her return trip, the Dvinsk was 
sunk by a German submarine. In 
“Raiders of the Deep’”’ an officer of 
the submarine describes the steamer 
as “‘an ugly customer. . . armament 
of guns, shells, mine apparatus and 
depth bombs.” That description 
comprises one of the few points of 
debate which can provoke Jolly 
into something approaching ve 
hemence. He agrees the Dvinsk 
was an ugly customer, but from an 
entirely different viewpoint than 
expressed in the narrative. Ac 
cording to him, the steamer was a 
decrepit structure, incapable of 
carrying anything like the equip 
ment and arsenal alleged. Its de 
struction, he avers, was an act of 
mercy to the troops which the 
Dvinsk was returning to carry. 

Perhaps his opinion is somewhat 
colored by the fact that he spent 
most of the outgoing trip in his 
bunk, located between the anchor 
compartments in the forepeak 
He admits frankly that he proved 
to be anything but a good sailor on 
that occasion. 

Four months at Marcy and the 
outfit was moved to Brest. Jolly 
was made mechanical superinten 
dent of Base Section Five. On 
this job he installed saw mills, 
gasoline stations, water wells, pumps 
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and pipe lines, wash rooms and 
delousers. He claims to be a de- 
louser expert, having installed the 
first delouser in the base section 
and later built the delousing and 
bath house at Pontanazen which 
will be remembered by all who 
returned by way of Brest. 

There was a trace of the Ford 
production system in the latter 
installation. Clothing went through 
one line of renovating procedure 
and men through another. They 
were supposed to converge at a 
given point, but errors in syn- 
chronization were unimportant as 
the clothes were unrecognizable in 
texture and fit after the cleansing 
process. Probably the human line 
ran at abnormal speed, too, as it 
was necessary for the men to step 
lively under the showers after 
application of a caustic, to prevent 
loss of skin and hair. Jolly can 
give a graphic description of the 
operation and sensation of the 
delousing process, for regulations 
required him to submit to the 
treatment. 

After the armistice, he was re- 
tained in service and permitted to 
study abroad. In keeping with 
his former training and aspirations, 
he chose an extension course on 
thermodynamics at the University 
of Glasgow. 


ACK IN THE United States 
B in May, 1918, Jolly returned 
to the Aluminum Company of 
America. His record of service is 
a series of promotions—draftsman 


to machine designer to master 
mechanic to superintendent of 
maintenance to mechanical super- 
intendent—until in 1929 he was 
assigned to the purchasing depart- 
ment as machinery buyer. Prac- 
tically he was a pioneer in that 
particular job, and was assigned 
to it to straighten out the difficulties 
and controversies which inevitably 
arise when the mechanical division 
and purchasing department of a 
company are at loggerheads over 
the degree of responsibility which 
each should exercise in the purchase 
of equipment. 

On that point Jolly has a decided 
conviction. He believes the buyer 
should consult with production and 
engineering colleagues and give full 
consideration to their advice, ex- 
perience and preferences. The 
ultimate decision should rest with 
the buyer, however. Also he should 
accept full responsibility for the 
decision. Jolly contends that if 
mistakes are made in the selection 
and procurement of equipment or 
material, the fault rests with the 
purchasing department. 


ie 1932 HE WAS appointed pur- 
chasing agent of the Aluminum 
Company of America. A com- 
parative newcomer in purchasing, 
he is widely khown in the field and 
active in association circles. At 
the moment he is president of the 
Purchasing Agents’ Association of 
Pittsburgh. 

Except for the formality of de- 
gree, Jolly is an engineer, and a 
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good one. He holds that men now 
recruited for purchasing work should 
have an engineering or production 
background. He believes that in 
large concerns, at least, the best 
talent for the purchasing depart- 
ment can be found within the 
company. He hasan eye for ability 
in others, and he keeps that eye 
open on tours through the plants 
of the company. If a vacancy on 
his staff occurred tomorrow, he 
could undoubtedly spot the man 
who could handle the work to best 
advantage. 


— FATHER OF a girl 
of thirteen and a boy of 
six, Tom Jolly proclaims life to 
be good. He shrugs away the 
suggestion that he has encountered 
any particular hardships. The 
period when his days were spent at 
a machine and his nights at school, 
the time when he installed electric 
wiring for people who couldn’t or 
wouldn’t pay, his army career 
these are merely experiences which 
he recalls with a glint of humor in 
his eyes. 

Even as mere recital, his career 
stands out as one of hard work, 
diligent application and achieve- 
ment, yet he contends he is in- 
herently lazy. A lover of nature, 
he aspires some day to a farm where 
he can play the role of proprietor 
and watch others do the work. 
But when that objective is realized, 
it is a certainty that he will delve 
deep in the lore of farming and 
supervise the production of two 
blades of grass where before grew 
only one. 

Jolly is an inveterate reader, 
without sharp discrimination in 
the choice of text. Usually he 
applies himself for a period of 
months to so-called heavy reading, 
mainly on economics or technical 
subjects. Then for a time he re- 
laxes by reading detective stories. 

Maybe there is something in a 
name. Certainly Tom Jolly has 
all the attributes of personality 
which are included in the time- 
honored classification of a jolly 
good fellow. 


L. F. B. 
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The Seller’s Angle on 
RECIPROCAL BUYING 


CHARLES H. MACDONALD 


HAT HAS stimulated this latest 

wave of so-called reciprocal 
buying? The question has fre- 
quently come across the desk in 
my office, by telephone, on trains, 
and in the offices of purchasing 
agents from coast to coast. 

Without considering the case of 
the specific inquirer, a fair blanket 
answer would be: ‘‘An hysterical 
effort on the part of someone here 
and there to increase business by a 
means contrary to every proven 
method of good salesmanship or 
good business practice.’ In other 
words, there are still people who in a 
pinch will try anything, even to 
lifting themselves by their own 
bootstraps. 

If a system of reciprocal buying 
could be developed on any practical 
basis that would stand, we could— 
actually should—dispense with all 
our best salesmen and purchasing 
agents. As a matter of fact, under 
that system both would be for all 
practical purposes, automatically 
eliminated. The salesmen of Com- 
pany A would supply price and de- 
livery data. The purchasing agent 
for Company B would sign an order 
for merchandise, based upon A’s 
purchases from B over given periods. 
Neither buying or selling takes 
place in the entire transaction. A 
junior salesman from one of the dis- 
trict office desks, and the third as- 
sistant clerk in any purchasing de- 
partment could enact the entire 
farce quite as well as the best sales- 
man and the most competent pur- 
chasing agent. And think of the 
money both firms would save! The 
idea is fundamentally and in every 
other way quite as sound and as 
surely destined for general adoption 
as The Townsend Plan. 
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As salesman and sales man- 
ager for several nationally 


known companies, Charles H. 
Macdonald has sold purchasing 
agents in all parts of this 
country and in Europe. Well- 
known as Vice President of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
in charge of sales and sales re- 
search, he gave up that position 
some time ago to open his own 
office in Washington as con- 
sultant and advisor on sales pro- 
motion and public relations, in 
which capacity he now serves his 
former company and other im- 
portant corporations. 











Reciprocal buying was never born 
of clear thinking. In fact, any 
executive who gave fifteen minutes 
of concentrated thought to the 
subject and squarely faced the issue, 
would abandon the idea, call in his 
salesmanager and notify him that 
the Company's output is to be sold 
by the sales department, not by 
the purchasing department; not 
even by a combination of both. 

Production and sales are equally 
important to every manufacturing 
or producing concern—a fact, that is 
not always fully appreciated. If 
we accept that statement, then 
intelligent buying is vitally im- 
portant to the production depart- 
ment, and, for the same reasons, 
likewise to the sales department. 
If through failure to sell an account 
here or there, management permits 
its purchasing department to trade 
business for orders, that important 
cleavage line between purchasing 
and sales gradually disappears 
and the most competent purchas- 
ing agent becomes, in effect, an 


order dispensing clerk. The spinal 
column of the sales department be- 
comes soft, and instead of main- 
taining a staff of alert, keen-minded 
business getters, we deliberately 
develop an organization of leaners 
and alibi artists. 

I have been told quite definitely 
by officials of more than one com- 
pany: ‘‘Better tell that purchasing 
department of yours to wake up and 
place some business with us, or we 
will be obliged to transfer some of 
the business you are getting to con- 
cerns who favor us.’’ The answer 
has invariably been something like: 
“Thanks, Mr. P.A., but we do not 
buy or sell on that basis.’’ Never 
since I have really considered myself 
a salesman, nor directed sales- 
men, have I requested our pur- 
chasing agent in any company to 
buy one pound of merchandise 
from any company because they 
bought light or heavy from us. 

More than once, with the interest 
of the customer at heart—a selfish 
interest, if you please—I have be- 
come a temporary salesman for 
the customer and presented facts to 
our purchasing department which 
have resulted in business for the 
customer, but never on the pernicious 
basts of coercive reciprocal buying. 

Some executives and salesman- 
agers would call the following idea 
fantastic, even absurd. It has, 
nevertheless, often been demon- 
strated to be sound and productive 
of increased business and of that 
valuable asset, lasting goodwill. 

Any purchasing man can recall a 
few salesmen who are exceptionally 
alert and well posted, not only on 
their lines, but who by observation 
and study can talk intelligently 
about any angle of their industry. 
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Because of wide travel and con- 
tacts, they have dependable, first- 
hand knowledge on almost any 
problem or piece of equipment in 
the buyer’s operation range. When 
a question arises they will not hesi- 
tate to recommend the most effec- 
tive material or device for a specific 
job, even though they may not sell 
it. They will not, by assumed in- 
nocence, slip over a less desirable 
layout to makea sale. Ihave never 
known an unsuccessful salesman of 
that type. Incidentally, also, they 
usually represent the very best 
houses. 

Not long ago a salesmanager 
(we'll call him Bix because that’s 
not his name) answered the recipro- 
cal buying threat by showing the 
purchasing agent a file folder of 
printed matter, circular letters, etc., 
which Bix regularly issued to his 
salesmen, advising them that aside 
from the fact that the industry 
in question bought heavily from 
his firm, each salesman should 
study this educational matter, post 
himself sufficiently to intelligently 
advise an architect, builder, fabri- 
cator, or dealer how and where to 
most advantageously use brass, 
copper, steel, lead or zinc for water 
pipes, flashing, sheathing, down 
spouts, conductors, etc., and, wher- 
ever practicable, to give the cus- 
tomer the best possible advice for 
his own good; notwithstanding the 
fact that it was the salesman’s job to 
sell steel. 

Crazy? Well, maybe. Hun- 
dreds of customers, large and small, 
however, wait for these salesmen 
or send in their orders; and fre- 
quently they pay a slight premium 
here or there to deal with a firm 
that takes care of its trade otherwise 
than by merely matching prices. 

During another call, a complaint 
of the customer's sales department 
to the purchasing department was 
laid before Bix. He was also in- 
formed that his company bought a 
large quantity of material which the 
purchasing agent’s company manu- 
factured; but bought it all else- 
where. Bix, forthwith, took a large 
dose of selling information from 
his customer’s salesmanager, elected 
himself a pinch-hit salesman for 
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them, traveled two thousand miles, 
spent a day with his own production 
department, passed along the sales 
dope he had absorbed, but which had 
never been intelligently placed before 
his purchasing agent. Bix did not 
talk to his purchasing department. 
The production manager did and, 
not because he is an important cus- 
tomer, but because Bix discovered 
that he makes better material for the 
same or slightly more money, the 
complaining customer received a 
contract for approximately $50,000. 

Now, that purchasing agent and 
some of his executives are con- 
vinced that reciprocal buying is 
not only wholly impracticable, un- 
workable, and impossible to balance, 
but that it is rarely practiced by any 
concern which respects its sales and 
purchasing departments and de- 
mands of both that they properly 
fulfil the functions of their office. 

If the personal relations between 
our salesmen and the purchasing 


Specifications 


Prorcuasine agents are used to 

scanning specifications for the 
materials they buy. There is 
something of interest in the other 
angle—the specifications for a pur- 
chasing agent, as recently compiled 
by the Civil Service Commission 
at Seattle, called upon to select a 
man to do the city’s buying. 

Residence: U. S. citizenship re 
quired, and one year’s residence in 
Seattle. 

Age: Between 20 and 57. 

Salary: Subject to ordinance, 
probably about $4,800 a year. 

Duties: Under general supervision 
of the City Comptroller, to manage 
the centralized purchasing division 
established by charter amendment 
and perform related work as re- 
quired. 

Typical Tasks: Organize and 
supervise the work of all employees 
of this division; develop systematic 
methods of handling orders, stocks 
of materials, and distribution of 
supplies. 

Desired Qualifications: At least 
three years’ experience as purchas- 


agents they call upon are not such 
that reciprocity, where consistent, 
is a pleasure both ways; then some- 
one competent to investigate each 
specific case should get on the job 
and do so. Reciprocity, however, 
as I have endeavored to explain, 
to be mutually advantageous means 
something more than trading orders 
for orders. Webster defines it as 
“Mutual action and _ reaction.” 
That sounds like good business. 

Every salesman, salesmanager, or 
firm whose policy and practice en- 
courages reciprocal selling when 
and wherever opportunity permits, 
will soon discover that the invest- 
ment in time and effort along this 
line will return earlier, larger and 
more lasting dividends than all the 
high-pressure superselling tricks 
known to salesmanship. 

Reciprocal buying will in direct 
ratio continue to disappear, as it 
should, beneath the quicksand upon 
which it was thoughtlessly reared. 


for a Buyer 


ing agent, principal buyer or equiva- 
lent title, in responsible charge of 
purchases for an important organi- 
zation; proven executive ability; 
satisfactory business training and 
experience for efficient manage- 
intimate 
familiarity with a wide range of 


ment of the division; 


materials, tools, supplies and parts, 
including details of their use and 
variations of quality; high ability 
in the preparation of effective 
specifications. 

Examination: Each applicant will 
be given a problem, which will 
encompass the conditions under 
which the holder of this position 
will be required to carry on. It will 
refer to those parts of the City 
Charter, the laws of the State of 
Washington, and general laws ap- 
plicable, analyses of the situation, 
problems that might be anticipated 
and their solution. Outline a 
typical set-up for the operation of 
the division and its personnel. 

Health: Candidates must also be 
able to pass a rigid medical exami- 
nation. 
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PURCHASING SUPPLIES 
for the RETAIL CHAIN 


The test of a good purchase lies in its 
acceptance and use by the working staff 


HERE are two types of buying 

executives in the retail or- 
ganization. The buyer selects and 
procures goods for resale, the stock 
in trade, and as such is generally 
recognized as the sine qua non of the 
establishment. His function of 
buying is inextricably bound up 
with the merchandising process, 
and while the fundamental econom- 
ics of purchasing apply to his ac- 
tivities, the primary emphasis is 
upon customer acceptance, satisfy- 
ing current public demand, avoiding 
depreciation whether from style 
factors, perishability or other causes, 
maintaining adequate margins of 
resale and a satisfactory rate of 
turnover. It is a separate art, and 
has developed its own principles 
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JOSEPH SAWYER 


Purchasing Agent 


Economy Grocery Stores Corporation 


Boston 


and methods. The purchasing agent 
is charged with the procurement of 
supplies, materials, and equipment 
for use within the store, the ad- 
ministrative departments, and, in 
some cases, for certain packaging or 
manufacturing operations carried 
on by the organization. It is like- 
wise an important function, but it is 
clearly of a service nature, auxiliary 
to the merchandising operations. 
Another distinction that should 
be borne in mind is that between the 
role of the purchasing agent in the 
industrial company and his place 
in a department store or chain or- 
ganization. In the industrial, the 
purchasing agent occupies an inte- 
grated fundamental position in the 
process: raw materials, fuel, equip- 


ment must be bought before produ 
tion can begin or continue. In t! 
retail field, however, the purchasin 
agent must invariably realize t! 
his function is auxiliary to the mail 
objective, which is the buying 
merchandise in large lots and 
selling thereof in small units. 

This far-reaching difference is 1 
flected in the fact that in the 19 
Census of Manufactures the c 
of materials, containers, and fi 
amounted to 53.4% of the value 
the finished products, whereas 
department and specialty stores { 
1934 supplies averaged only 1.58' 
of sales, according to the Harvar 
Bureau of Business Research, an 
represented only 3¢ per gross sal 
transaction in department stor 
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and about 7¢ per transaction in 
specialty stores. However, in the 
aggregate it is well to remember 
that the total purchases of supplies 
by retail stores in the United 
States, based on U. S. Census 
Bureau data of total sales, was in 
the vicinity of $450,000,000 
sizeable figure indeed. 


a very 
Viewed in 
this light, the purchasing of supplies 
by retail establishments is a factor 
of no small proportions in the indus- 
trial process. 


Manufacture and Distribution 


In reviewing the course of indus- 
trial development in this country, 
it is apparent that large-scale pro- 
duction was on the scene long before 
large-scale distribution. 
reason, any device—human or ma- 
terial—which made for increased 
manufacturing efficiency was early 
and quickly 
scientific marketing analysis and the 
study of consumers’ buying habits 
are comparatively recent develop- 
ments. 


For this 


tried out, whereas 


Centralized purchasing has 
been adopted in most successful 
manufacturing establishments 
simply because it could readily be 
demonstrated that it 
greater efficiency in production. 
Similarly, retail firms may do well 
to borrow a page from industry’s 
book by considering the possibilities 
of better and more efficient distribu- 
tion which the principle of central- 
ized purchasing affords. Even to- 
day, in some chains the supply pur- 
chasing function falls under the 
head of Construction and Equip- 
ment, in others it is a subdivision in 
charge of some operating officer, 
while in still other cases it is re- 
garded as a part of the merchandis- 
ing department. Increasingly, how- 
ever, as the advantages of special- 
ized study and centralized control 
of the purchasing function are 
recognized in this field, the pur- 
chasing agent is finding a less cir- 
cumscribed outlet for his talents 
and his efforts. 

The underlying principles of chain 
store merchandising place certain 
definite responsibilities upon the 
purchasing officer. Except for the 
comparatively few chain groups 
which have definitely established a 


made for 
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reputation for handling quality mer 
chandise, most chains are still wag- 
ing their competition on the price 
basis. The chain store purchasing 
agent cannot afford to forget for a 
single instant that, in a very literal 
sense, he is always ‘‘spending other 
people's money.’ On him, there 
fore, lies the responsibility of spend 
ing that money as efficiently as his 
nearby competitor. Furthermore, 
any excess money tied up in supplies 
and materials cannot be used to 
buy or store merchandise, which is 
after all the prime purpose of any 
chain organization. It may be 
said, in fact, that the raison d'etre 
of the chain store concept is the 
ability to buy on a large scale for 
small-unit selling, with only so 
much storing of goods as will ac 
complish the quickest possible turn- 
over. In order to justify their exist 
ence, all auxiliary activities of chain 
store work must contribute to this 
purpose. The purchasing of supplies 
is certainly no exception to the dic 
tates of this basic principle. 


Scattered Operations 


Again, contrary to the situation 
prevailing in most manufacturing 
concerns, where the purchasing office 
is located at or near the plant where 
materials are used and put into 
fabrication, the scene of operations 
and utilization of chain store sup- 
plies involves hundreds of scattered 
locations spread throughout one or 
more states. Close and constant 
contact with the actual users is 
therefore a much more difficult task. 
And there is perhaps no other field 
in which the success of the purchase 
is determined to such a great extent 
by its acceptance and use at the 
scene of operations. It is the re 
sponsibility of the purchasing agent 
to examine the use of supplies just 
as critically as the buying of them. 
Otherwise all the advantages se- 
cured through his knowledge, skill 
and finesse in the actual purchasing 
operation may be nullified by waste 
or indifference at the point of use. 

A case in point concerns the 
purchase and use of paper bags in 
the fruit and vegetable department 
of one chain. It had been customary 
to use poultry bags of 60-pound 
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basis weight in this department, and 
although these bags have proved 
satisfactory for the purpose, the 
purchasing agent found a slightly 
lighter weight bag which was still 
adequate and showed a considerable 
saving in price. Not until three 
weeks later, when he had occasion 
to go over some records at the fruit 
department, did he learn how the 
new bags were being used. Because 
they were not quite strong enough 
to hold the same load as the former 
lot, the fruit men were simply 
putting one bag inside another, and 


were using two bags in place of one. 
Checking Up on Use 


One can think of no more effective 
way of inculcating humility in a 
purchasing agent then to have him 
visit a store and see in actual use 
some supply item which he had 
earlier purchased so carefully and 
methodically. For this reason it is 
imperative to have some member of 
the purchasing staff spend a morn- 
ing or a whole day every week in the 
warehouse and stores, going from 
one division to another, taking stock 
of supplies and watching the hand- 

Continued on page 46 
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EVERYDAY ECONOMICS 


The Principle of Laissez Faire 


AISSEZ FAIRE is not, strictly 

speaking, economic law or even 
an economic theory; it is a policy. 
Or, since it is equivalent to saying, 
“Hands Off!’ it might reasonably 
be defined as a lack of policy—the 
freedom for more positive factors 
and influences to assert themselves. 
The French phrase has been pre- 
ferred in recent years because it 
seems to connote something sinis- 
ter and medieval. Furthermore, 
the pronunciation—less-ay fair—ap- 
pears to indicate that the policy is 
opposed to fair trade practices or 
fair competition, although there is 
no basis for this interpretation. 
The one thing that the phrase really 
does imply is the working of a com- 
petitive system. 

Being but a passive policy, it is 
neither good nor bad in itself, but 
must be judged by the results of the 
above-mentioned factors that are 
given freedom to operate. During 
periods of prosperity under a com- 
petitive system, laissez faire is hailed 
as an eminently sensible policy. No 
one likes to tamper with his luck 
while running ahead of the game. 
When the same fundamental forces 
result in a period of depression, 
laissez faire takes the blame, and is 
branded as thoroughly reactionary 
and undesirable, though when ex- 
pressed in slightly different terms— 
“Less government in business’’—it 
has never completely lost its popu- 
larity. In most cases, laissez faire 
is recognized as an excellent policy 
applied to one’s own affairs but to 
be exercised with great caution as 
applied to others. 


HERE IS A great deal of evidence 

to indicate that regulation, 
which is the antithesis of Jaissez 
faire, has little effect in the long run 
upon the fundamental forces—that 
economic law can neither be re- 
pealed nor amended. This can be 
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demonstrated by carrying business 
charts back over a period of a hun- 
dred years and correlating the curve 
with the social and historical back- 
ground. But a hundred years is a 
long, long time—much longer than 
even three very long years, the period 
which is now under critical scrutiny. 
A hundred years represents several 
generations, and from a practical 
standpoint we concentrate our at- 
tention upon the current genera- 
tion. Or the current selling season. 

Regulation can, at a price, 
modify, mitigate, and redistribute 
the immediate effects of economic 
and natural forces. And it is irra- 
tional not to take advantage of 
these possibilities, provided the 
price is not too high. Our national 
social consciousness has developed 
in recent years to the point where 
our ideas regarding this price have 
become more liberal. The classic 
example of economic foresight and 
planning is Joseph’s preparation for 
the seven lean years in Egypt. To- 
day our methods of prophecy are 
more scientific even if not more ac- 
curate. 

There is a tendency at the mo- 
ment to make the issue for or against 
laissez faire a political issue, but this 
is scarcely justified by the facts of 
the situation except in so far as it 
may concern the degree of regulation 
and its source. American business, 
based on the competitive system, 
has never gone to either extreme on 
the issue of /aissez faire, but has 
elected to occupy a middle ground. 
This can be demonstrated even 
without going into the various forms 
of self-regulation which have been 
practiced with or without official 
sanction. On the one hand, we 
profess a keen feeling of revulsion 
against the idea of dictatorship or of 
a dictatorial bureaucracy. On the 
other hand, we have seen fit to pro- 
tect whole industries by means of 


the tariff, to protect the weaker 
units of an industry by legislation t 

curb predatory and monopolist 
practices, to protect the public in 
terest by rate regulation in the pub 
lic utility field, and then in turn to 
protect the utility against duplica 
tion of its service. 


There is al 
ways some one who needs prote 
tion. 


T DOES not follow from this that 

laissez faire is necessarily an 
anti-social creed, although some of 
our most persuasive logicians would 
have us so believe. 
can be cited, in specific fields of busi 
ness, to the effect that the publi 
interest is best served by competi 
tive effort. In the automobile in 
dustry, for example, lower prices 
greater technical excellence, wider 
availability, and improved servic 
facilities have come through comps 
tition, along with a general improvs 
ment of wage standards in the indus 
try. Chain store, direct 
and mail order technique hav 
pointed out some of the wastes in 
herent in traditional schemes of dis 
tribution. It is not fair to general 
ize upon the basis of one relatively 
new industry experiencing a normal 
period of great technical and techno 
logical advance, nor on one semi 
stagnant phase of 
Neither is it practicable, because of 
some recognized abuses, to regulate 
a whole system out of existence 
We ought to have learned that from 
the noble experiment of prohibition 

But the opponents of /aissez fai 
are currently most interested in pro 
tecting some marginal groups of 
producers and distributors who 
otherwise, left to their own devices 
(and those of their competitors), 
would hasten unobtrusively into the 
casualty lists compiled by Messrs 
Dun & Bradstreet. It is contended, 
somewhat illogically, that the pub 
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lic interest is served by shielding 
these groups from the rigors of com- 
petition, on the ground that if they 
are perpetuated they furnish a wider 
range of competition, or choice, for 
the ultimate consumer. Such com- 
petition is about as useful and sig- 
nificant as the third, fourth, and 
fifth party tickets in a presidential 
election. 

The public interest (and at a very 
high rate), is really concerned in 
quite a different way. Equaliza- 
tion through regulation has but one 
formula. It does not strengthen or 
improve the weak and inefficient; 
it operates by restraint, merely de- 
priving the strong and efficient of 
some advantage that might other- 
wise be enjoyed or shared. There 
is no record of actual progress by 
executive fiat since Genesis I. 

Of course these advantages are 
sometimes abused. There are road 
hogs and reckless drivers upon our 
highways. But while some _ se- 
cluded islands like Bermuda stick 
to the horse and buggy, we have 
found it more desirable to improve 
our roads, to put white lines down 
the middle and traffic lights at 
the intersections. Similarly we put 
governors on heavy machinery and 
derby hats over the business ends of 
saxophones. 

But when, by regulation, these 
advantages are simply erased from 
the balance sheet, somebody has to 
pay the difference, and the public is 
cast in this altruistic role. A situa- 
tion in which protection could be 
afforded without subsidy would be 
highly desirable. But so (to quote 
one of the brighter convention 
speeches) is world peace; and Mae 
West. 


HEN we set up the marginal 
units as pace makers in our 
industrial march, the pace becomes 
laggard indeed, and tends to decel- 
erate. You can't play follow the 
leader when the leader is arbitrarily 
constrained within the ranks. 
Competition is the sharpest spur 
to progress and evolution, both in 
the immediate and the longer view. 
Horse races are run to determine the 
best performance over a_ given 
course. Also, it is one of the cardi- 
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nal objectives of the racing associa- 
tions “to improve the breed.”’ 
Neither objective could be attained 
through a series of dead heats. 

Competition recognizes the law 
of the survival of the fittest. This 
is frequently characterized as the 
law of the jungle. It is the law 
which accounts for our whole racial, 
social and political evolution. Like- 
wise it is the law of a tournament a 
contract bridge or lawn tennis. 

Nature has been accused of 
cruelty in the working out of this 
process. She is not cruel (for this 
implies some animate, malignant 
purpose) but rather inexorable. As 
a matter of fact, the process has been 
accompanied by the development 
of extraordinary adaptabilities in 
the creature world to cope with the 
conditions imposed. For peril of 
water, some are by instinct endowed 
with the power to swim, while 
others, like man, have skill to ac 
quire the art. Channel swimming 
and bathing beauty contests are 
mankind’s own idea. For peril of 
cold, the coon has a warm and beau 
tiful fur, while man has the brains 
and skill to fashion that fur into 
comfortable though not so sightly 
overcoats. If there is any cruelty in 
this, it is on the part of man, and 
our ethical code does not question 
the procedure. 


ERHAPS we may find in this il 

lustration the clue to our pres 
ent, and ever present, problem. It 
may be that our ethical code is the 
most effective curb to excesses in a 
given policy or plan of procedure, 
just as expediency and desire are the 
driving forces to its adoption. 

In our social organization we rec- 
ognize the responsibility of caring 
for those who through mental or 
moral deficiency, or chronic physi- 
cal disability, are incapable of com- 
peting on equal terms. But we do 
not recognize them as the norm for 
society. Nor do we feel that they 
must be supported on a scale com 
parable to that which they may 
have accustomed themselves in some 
easier and happier circumstances, 
or to that which they may claim as 
their due. Nor do we encourage 
the propagation of such groups. 


Latterly we have officially recog- 
nized our responsibility for those 
who through age or industrial condi- 
tions beyond their control are un- 
able to bear a part in the competi- 
tive struggle. This represents, par- 
ticularly at the present time, a bur- 
den of considerable magnitude but 
one which we are impelled by our 
ethical sense toassume. It does not 
mean, however, that we are aban- 
doning our ideals and ambitions for 
an ever higher living standard as a 
productive nation. 

A similar line of reasoning applies 
to our business community. We 
have responsibilities, but, they must 
be met without abandoning the 
ideals and ambitions for greater 
efficiency and progress. To date, 
those ideals have been sought, and 
to a degree attained, through the 
medium of the competitive system. 

Laissez faire is an evil just to the 
extent that competition is an evil. 
Our ethical sense in business impels 
us to curb the excesses and abuses 
of the competitive system by defin- 
ing, from time to time as the occa- 
sion arises, what we shall recognize 
as fair competion. In other words, 


fair laissez faire. 





Says Hi-pressure Pete: 


Anyhow, the fellow who boasts that 
he’s a self-made man isn’t dodging 
any responsibility. 

What a campaign we'd have if the 
candidate were the salesman instead 
of the bill of goods! 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN STEEL 


VIRGIL W. WHITMER 


Metallurgist 
Republic Steel Corporation 


[ recent years the steel industry as a whole has spent 
considerable time and effort on research and devel- 
opment of new products as well as improvements of 
others. Newsteels and alloys have thus been produced 
that have enabled engineers and designers to build ap- 
paratus operating under conditions otherwise impos- 
sible. With steel as a basic industry, any improve- 
ments in its products would naturally be reflected in 
many other lines of endeavor. Consequently, indus- 
tries such as oil refining, aviation, chemical, textile, 
automotive, etc., have all benefitted in some degree or 
other. 

Any improvement or development covering a new 
product is by no means as simple as it may appear at 
first sight. The first step is very likely in the labora- 
tory where various analysis steels are made on an ex- 
perimental basis, to reach some desired end. This may 
be increased corrosion-resistance, better machinability, 
higher strength and toughness at high temperature or 
better ductility at sub-zero ranges, as well as a host of 
others. 

Very frequently, after this step is accomplished and 
the desired analysis obtained, more and greater difficul- 
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ties may be encountered in the actual production of 
various shapes in the mills. Many of the present « 
alloys have required new furnaces, with higher temp 
ture range and more accurate control, different n 
and even the introduction of equipment formerly 

known in steel plants, such as grinding and polis! 
machinery for producing the highly polished surfa 
on stainless steel sheets. 

With these results accomplished, that is with 
product ready for the market as a raw materia! 
fabrication into finished articles, we usually encount 
the greater obstacles, especially if the product is a ra 
cal departure from that already in production. Up 
this point any necessary revisions would be confin 
the comparatively few mills engaged along these pa 
cular lines, but from here on, numerous units both la1 
and small, well equipped and antiquated, will at 
time or other find it necessary or desirable to get in 
new lines. Unless such shops are fairly well equip; 
they may likewise find it necessary, as did the mill 
re-vamp their facilities to meet the new conditio! 
This may include heavier forming machines, pre: 
and shears to accommodate the higher strength st 
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smaller welding equipment to work on thinner gauge or 
lighter plates and permit closer control. Pickling and 
cleaning apparatus may have to be re-built or higher 
temperature furnaces installed for annealing some types 
such as stainless and non-magnetic steels. 


While these changes may be necessary in some cases 
with entirely new products, much thought is given to 
simplifying fabrication in general by improving present 
steels along such lines as heat treating, toughness, ma- 
chinability and other physical properties. 


Corrosion Resistance 


The stainless and heat resisting alloys as we know 
them today, actually had their inception over twenty 
years ago. At that time they were used primarily for 
cutlery and then not on a large scale. Interest in these 
alloys increased about ten years ago, but the real pro- 
duction and consumption on a tonnage basis (if we may 
call it such, in comparison with other steel) has been 
greatest in more recent years. Today there are over 
fifty grades of chromium and chromium nickel stainless 
steels with varying carbon content as well as other al- 
loys such as molybdenum, silicon, titanium, etc., de- 
pending upon the particular service intended. 

These steels develop a very high degree of surface 
stability. It has been estimated that approximately 
3% of the total steel in use is lost each year through 
some form of rust orcorrosion. There are various forms 
of such deterioration which can be roughly classified into 
three types such as wet, dry and atmospheric. Wet 
corrosion is caused by any type liquid, either partially 
or totally covering the metal. Dry corrosion is caused 
by oxidation or scaling at elevated temperatures. At- 
mospheric corrosion is the type encountered under 
various weather conditions. While they may cover 
different routes or processes, they all end up with the 
same product, namely iron oxide, or the form in which 
the iron was originally found in nature. When we do 
anything to increase the surface stability of a product, 
we naturally reduce the rate of any corrosion. With 
the stainless alloys this property is developed to such a 
high degree that corrosion is very much reduced and in 
many cases eliminated. 


Railroad Equipment 


One outstanding development made possible by high 
strength stainless started several years ago and making 
rapid strides today is the high speed, light weight diesel 
electric driven stream-lined trains. This design em- 
ploys high tensile strength 18-8 stainless hardened by 
cold rolling to about 150,000 Ibs. tensile strength. The 
various members are formed in sections to take full ad- 
vantage of the high strength. The corrosion resistance 
enables the use of thinner gauges thus eliminating much 
excess weight normally added to ordinary steel sections 
to insure sufficient strength after considerable corrosion 
takes place in service. These are assembled by ac- 
curately controlled shot welding, a process developed 
particularly for utilizing high tensile thin gauge stain- 
less. The early work along this line was confined to 
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single car construction. Later two and three car trains 
of the articulated type were built. Today larger trains 
of similar type are in regular use at higher speed and 
lower operating cost and just recently one of the large 
roads ordered a 10 car train for operation between 
Chicago and Los Angeles on a 39 hour schedule instead 
of the usual sixty. 


Other Industrial Applications 


The oil refining industry, in an effort to produce a 
higher anti-knock motor fuel and increase yields has 
very greatly increased operating temperatures and 
pressures. These are now running around 1,300 deg. F. 
tube temperature and some 700 lbs. pressure. Just re- 
cently the hydrogenation process has attracted more 
attention and one foreign unit was built and is operating 
around 1,200 deg. F. temperature and 4,500 Ibs. pressure. 
Such high ranges of temperature and pressure would be 
impossible if it were not for the high creep strength 
offered by the higher chrome nickel stainless alloys. 
When conditions are less severe, but still too high for 
common steel, there are several intermediate steels 
which have good creep and corrosion resistance, such as 
5% chrome molybdenum, 3% chrome molybdenum, 
etc. 

With the return, or at least improvement in building 
construction and remodeling, the highly polished stain- 
less is playing an important part in architectural trim, 
both inside and out. Stainless is used in large quanti- 
ties for automotive trim, due to its permanent luster 
and the fact it is solid and will, therefore, not peel or 
chip off as might occur with a plated product. It is of 
great value in the food industry, such as packing houses, 
dairies, etc., where food products are handled and ex- 
treme sanitation is of utmost importance. The chemi- 
cal and textile industry consume large quantities of 
stainless of the various types. The paper industry, 
particularly in the sulphite process, encounters very 
severe corrosion and while engineers and operators have 
known of methods for some time to improve the quality 
of pulp, they were unable to put their thoughts into 
operation as no metal was available which would resist 
the sulphurous acid encountered in the forms and 
shapes necessary. However, the development of 18-8 
stainless with 3% molybdenum, which is unaffected 
under these conditions, has permitted the use of such 
equipment and a number of mills have installed the nec- 
essary apparatus in their sulphite digestors in direct 
contact with hot sulphurous acid. 


Low Alloy Types 


While the foregoing steels represent the highest de- 
velopment at the present time from an alloy and corro- 
sion-resisting standpoint, they are rather expensive 
when compared with ordinary steels and hence are 
naturally limited to definite applications where the ulti- 
mate in strength or corrosion-resistance is the deciding 
factor. There are naturally many other fields where 
these properties are desirable but where an intermedi- 
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COAL PROBLEMS 





BUYER 


ROPER selection and applica- 
P tion of coal to do each specific 
job most advantageously is more 
important than price, because prices 
must be generally competitive if 
we are to sell coal. 

The development of coal burning 
equipment has forged ahead rapidly 
in the past twenty-five years, yet 
the science of coal selection and 
application is perhaps in its infancy. 
The benefits to be derived from 
the progress made in design and 
installation of burning equipment 
are actually realized only to the 
extent that we learn how to select 
and apply just the right fuel to 
each individual plant. 

This phase of the coal problem 
challenges the engineering talents 
of both buyer and seller to the 
utmost. We must fit the coal to 
the plant, for the plant is not— 
and cannot be—designed to fit 
exactly the literally hundreds of 
coals available. Yet it is of vital 
importance that the coal be fitted 
by size and burning characteristics 
to each individual plant if we are 
to enjoy maximum efficiency and 
maximum value. 

Not so many years ago buyers 
generally had but one objective 
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H. A. GLOVER 


Assistant to the President 
Island Creek Coal Co. 


namely, to buy coal which would 
‘‘satisfy’’ the boiler room at the 
lowest possible price. The boiler 
room personnel was the sole judge 
of the satisfaction, and the buyer 
sole judge of the price. A plant 
engineer of experience re- 
cently made the significant state- 
ment to me that “‘when a plant 
has been ‘satisfied’ with a coal for 
a number of years, the chances are 
that its steam cost is too high.” 

Perhaps a majority of buyers 
feel their selection and purchase 
of coal may well be governed solely 
by analytical specifications set up 
by their engineering departments. 
Modern buyers and sellers are 
rapidly learning that such a method 
does not usually result in the cheap- 
est fuel cost. We have learned 
that sizing and burning character- 
istics are just as important in the 
efficient burning of coal as the 
proximate analysis. 

I know one plant which until 
recently most zealously guarded 


wide 


and SELLER 


its coal supply against any 
running under 2,700 degrees 
fusion. 
both 


when a coal company applied 


Great was the surpris« 
buyer and plant operat 
coal of 2,500 degrees fusion wh 
not only showed a higher evapora 
tion and increased value of 24¢ pe 
ton, but the plant engineer actual! 
insisted the ash was higher in fu 
than 2,700 degrees. However, thi 
fusion of both ashes were correct! 
determined in the 
Specification buying would ha 
eliminated the more efficient c« 
without a trial. 

In another plant, two coals 
almost identical analyses were ay 
plied to a stoker, yet one showed 
14%, or 56¢ per ton, higher valu 
than the other. 
and burning characteristics 
counted for the difference. Th 
same principle has been demo: 
strated repeatedly on all kinds 
equipment, with the possible 
ception of pulverized coal. 

Analytical specifications 
charts are extremely valuable 
eliminating literally hundred 
coals offered to every buyer 
narrowing the field to a logi 
few for consideration. 


laborator 


The size consi 


Howe 
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maximum efficiency will never be 
obtained until engineering tests 
prove, through actual application, 
which coal does the best job. 

Many plants have competent 
technical men; others have not. 
Experience has proved that the 
more competent technical men wel- 
come experienced engineers of coal 
companies. However, there are 
still many plants where these engi- 
neers are not permitted, and I am 
convinced this policy is depriving 
such plants of experience, training 
and technical knowledge which 
would be highly beneficial to them 
and would cost them nothing. 

When you do find the right coal, 
stick to it until another is conclu- 
sively proved through actual demon- 
stration to be better adapted to 
your particular plant. Constant 
changing and mixing of coals is 
usually wasteful and expensive, 
regardless of price, quality, seam, 
district or producer. One buyer 
applied four different coals to his 
plant in one month to save 25¢ 
per ton in price. His steam cost 
advanced 39¢ per ton. 

In innumerable instances, average 
price has been maneuvered down 
ten cents per ton, only to cost the 
company twenty-five cents per ton 
in decreased plant efficiency. 


Four Principles 


Modern mining plants are being 
equipped to control ash, size con- 
sist, and, in many instances, fusion, 
so as to insure a uniformity of 
product which, when properly ap- 
plied, will inevitably result in a 
lower plant cost even though the 
price may, at times, be considera- 
bly higher. This we call coal 
beneficiation. The buyer would do 
well to select his coal on the basis 
of cost per unit of output, whether 
it be steam, kilowatt hours, gas, 
coke, steel paper, or what not. 

My second admonition would be 
to shun offers of bargains, no matter 
how attractive the price, unless 
and until exhaustive tests show the 
fuel will, over a protracted period, 
result in a lower unit cost of output. 
I seriously doubt if spot bargains 
in coal really save money for the 
buyer in many instances. 
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My third admonition would be 
to select very carefully just the 
right fuel, buy it under contract 
from a reliable company, and dis- 
miss the coal problem from your 
mind during the life of the contract. 

My fourth admonition would be 
to work in close harmony with your 
plant engineers and the engineers 
of reliable coal companies, for such 
a combination will surely result in a 
minimum unit coal cost of output. 

We, of the coal industry, are 
learning the importance of selection 
and application of coals. The in- 
dustry is spending millions of dol- 
lars not only m improving plant 
and equipment for preparing and 
beneficiating our coals, but in engi- 
neering service to enable us to do 
our part in helping the buyer solve 
this vital problem to his best ad- 
vantage. Many operators are also 
experimenting with chemicals and 
catalyzing agents to correct certain 
deficiencies in burning action in 
their coals. 

This is a job which cannot be 
done by sellers unless they have 
modern equipment, ample capacity, 
ample resources, and competent 
engineering assistance to properly 
serve and service the modern in 
dustrial plant. When the buyer 
overlooks this important point, he 
usually comes to grief before very 
long. Equipment, capacity, re- 
sources and competent engineers 
If the seller is to 
supply them he must be adequately 
compensated in some way or other; 
and by the same reasoning, they 
must prove their value to the buyer. 
These activities cannot long con- 


cost money. 


tinue unless buyers recognize their 
value and govern their selection 
accordingly. 


Public Interest 


Coal, with its short periods of 
prosperity and protracted periods 
of depression, has loomed large in 
the industrial situation and the 
public mind. 

Each Administration in Wash- 
ington, since the World War, has 
given consideration to the control 
of coal as the only solution for this 
problem. As early as 1923 a Gov- 
ernment Commission was appointed 


to study the situation with a view 
to suggesting a remedy. 

NRA and the Bituminous Coal 
Code resulted in repeated wage 
increases, shortening of hours 
and consequently an average in- 
crease of probably 75¢ per ton in 
the cost of production. You paid, 
and will continue to pay the bill. 

The Guffey Bill was the latest 
expression of the determination of 
the Government to control coal 
in such a manner as to insure fair 
prices and fair wages. Whether 
this bill was constitutional or not— 
whether each individual operator 
was in favor of it or not—is beside 

If we 
fail to put our own house in order, 
then 


the point for our purpose. 


somehow, some way, the 
Federal Government will try to 
control this situation, and the 
result will be to cause increases in 
prices for industrial coal far above 


what you are paying now. 


Industry Regulation 


Adopt substitute fuels? If I 
correctly interpret the purposes of 
this Administration, they will like- 
wise try to control or tax both oil 
and gas, so as to restore the com- 
Remember 
570,000 coal 
while oil, gas 


petitive position of coal. 
there are miners, 
and hydro-electric 
little 
to the problem of employment. The 


power contribute relatively 
only possible alternative, perhaps, 
for this situation is for the coal in- 
dustry, with (we hope) the active 
cooperation of the buyers, to put 
its own house in. order through 

voluntary internal organizations. 
In the absence of Government 
control, regional sales agencies will 
no doubt be established in sev- 
eral important producing districts. 
They are not monopolistic, nor 
could they possibly maintain prices 
at an unfairly high level. They 
do serve as a Stabilizing influence, 
tend to eliminate the evils which 
always attend forced selling of any 
commodity, and in the long run 
the buyers of coal will benefit more 
in proportion perhaps than the 
through regional 
Why? Simply be- 
cause if industrial coal prices con- 
Continued on page 46 


sellers of coal 


sales agencies. 
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Sales Representatives 








To Our Friends 
The 





Miessage 





WE ask your co-operation in and your 
consideration of the following: 


a. It is not our wish or intention to restrict 
the hours of the days which you may solicit 
business from this Department. However, 
our buyers have mail to receive, mail to send, 
orders to get out. Please help them to save 
your time and to get the maximum from theirs. 
Let’s get our business done promptly. 


b. We may know what your company has 
to offer us but will you help to be sure we 
are kept up-to-date on all your products and 
help us give you every possible opportunity 
to obtain some of our orders. 


c. In the United States Rubber Company 
the buying is done by the Purchasing De- 
partment—we want you to come to us. If you 
are in doubt as to how we operate, where our 
plants are located or on any questions and are 
not acquainted with our buying personnel, 
come to the head of the Department whose 
name is below. You will be given the 
answers you need and the_ introductions 
necessary. 





















calls from you—otherwise to call on that day 
can accomplish nothing. 


g. In emergencies requiring action in th 
absence of the buyer with whom you dea 
please call the office of the Director of Pur 
chases and leave your message. 


h. Only in exceptional cases, which will be 
specified, should truck or personal deliveries 
of merchandise be made to our plants on 
Saturday. 


i. We want you to feel responsible for the 
shipping or delivering of our orders on time 
and for notifying us in advance of causes pre- 
venting this. We class this service as of first 
importance on every order. You will save 
us both expense by watching it. 


j. We will gladly inform you of our com- 
pany products and help you to obtain them. 


The Purchasing Department of the United 
States Rubber Company has several of its 
members in the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents. We believe in the principles 
of this Association which are: 





4. To strive consistently for knowledge of 


the materials and processes of manufac- 
ture, and to establish practical methods 
for the conduct of his office. 


5. To subscribe to and work for honesty 
and truth in buying and selling, and to 
denounce all forms and manifestation 
of commercial bribery. 


6. To accord a prompt and courteous re 
ception, so far as conditions will permit, 
to all who call on a legitimate business 
mission. 


7. To respect his obligations and to require 
that obligations to him and to his con- 
cern be respected, consistent with good 
business practice. 


8. To avoid sharp practice. 


9. To counsel and assist fellow purchasing 
agents in the performance of their duties 
whenever occasion permits. 


A Reeeption Room 


d. Please give us your suggestions at any 
time on how we can help you lower your 
cost of doing business with us. 


e. It is our belief that personal calls for no 
specific purpose, other than for the sake of 
reporting such a call, are a useless waste of 
time for both sides which should be eliminated. 


f. We operate on five (5) days a week— 
no Saturdays. Buyers may request Saturday 





1. To consider, first, the interests of his 
company in all transactions and to carry 
out and believe in its established policies. 


2. To be receptive to competent counsel 
from his colleagues and to be guided by 
such counsel without impairing the dig- 
nity and responsibility of his office. 


3. To buy without prejudice, seeking to 
obtain the maximum ultimate value for 
each dollar of expenditure. 









individuals engaged in activities designed 
to enhance the development and stand- 
ing of purchasing. 


. . } 
10. To co-operate with all organizations and | 
' 


We are glad you took this pamphlet and 
read it. Its purpose is to aid us both in 
accomplishing our missions. 

G. M. TISDALE, 


Director of Purchases 








HE SALESMAN calling on the purchasing de- 

partment of United States Rubber Products, 
New York City, generally has but a short time to spend 
in the waiting room. During that brief period pre- 
ceding the interview, he is quite likely to select from 
the literature on the table, a little folder addressed 
to his attention, and in a few moments he is able to 
absorb the spirit of the organization, the essential 
facts about its purchasing procedure, and the plane 
of business ethics on which his relations with the com- 
pany are to be conducted. 

The folder, reproduced above, is self-explanatory. 
The first note is one of genuine cordiality. Then, 
very practical cooperation to conserve the time and 
energies of both salesman and buyer by setting forth 
hours, policy, and procedure. Then, the service that 
is expected and the help that is offered. Finally, the 
principles of purchasing as expressed in the N.A.P.A. 
standards. It is a forthright little document— 
friendly, direct, sincere. 

Introduced about three years ago, it has been 
slightly revised and brought up to date but with 
little change from its original form. It has been use- 
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ful and welcome from the outset—to the salesman o 
his first call, who has yet to learn his way around 
the organization, and as a quick, convenient referenc¢ 
for the regular caller. And incidentally, paragrap! 
(e) serves notice on the regular caller that the fun 
tion of his business call is to talk business and not 
merely to pass the time of day. There is little temp 
tation to indulge in useless ‘“‘courtesy calls’’ with this 
admonition before him. 

In serving the salesman, it has likewise served th: 
purchasing department, by permitting the develo] 
ment and observance of an efficient schedule and 
policy without repeated explanations and requests fo 
exceptional treatment. There are, of course, a few 
instances in which the caller feels—or professes to 
feel—that he is entitled to special consideration. But 
the burden of proof is upon him, and one of the most 
gratifying reactions from this folder has been the 
testimony of salesmen that it means what it says 
from first to last. 

Here’s an idea that might well be adapted to many) 
another purchasing office, large or small. The sal 
men will appreciate it, too. 
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Many industrial buyers lighten their Purchase-Work load 
25 percent and more by utilizing this skilled, cost-free help 


IN a determined effort to reduce purchas- 
ing overhead many industrial buyers have 
made thorough studies of the work involved 
in handling all requisitions. One significant 
fact developed is that 80 percent of routine 
purchase-work results from handling requis- 
itions which represent only about 25 or 30 
percent of the dollar value of purchases. 
Their major purchases, involving large ap- 
propriations, actually are found to be least 
expensive to conduct. It is in the handling 
of the 80 percent of requisitions, which 
mainly represent small orders for general 
factory maintenance and operating needs, 
that overhead is run up. 


With this picture before them, many 
buyers have promptly increased purchases 
through industrial distributors. By taking 
advantage of the fact that distributors have 
carefully and skilfully selected the goods 
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they handle, buyers are able to greatly re- 
duce interview time in purchasing general 
supplies. In other words, they use distribu- 
tors to“narrow-down’” the selective process. 

An even greater reduction of the purchase- 
work load is made through the consoli- 
dation of orders which is possible when 
distributors are utilized. A wide variety of 
products can be obtained with one order 
... checked... billed... paid for...all in the 
same operation. Since a $10.00 order costs 
just as much to handle as one for $1000, a 
reduction in the number of individual or- 
ders always effects a substantial economy. 

In endless ways industria] distributors 
are set up to save purchasing and stock- 
carrying expense for industrial buyers. 
When distributors’ services are fully util- 
ized, the resulting economy can seldom be 
equalled by direct negotiations. 
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COMPARE! 
|__BOUGHT DIRECT __|BOUGHT FROM DISTRIBUTOR 


BOUGHT DIRECT BOUGHT FROM DISTRIBUTOR 


Price paid for 
Supplies bought 
Direct from Mfr. 


Price paid for 

Supplies bought 
from Distributor 
Freight, trucking etc. 


to giant chosen Store-Door Delivery 


Increased costs 
in Purchasing, 


Lower Purchasing, 
Labor, Warehousing 
Labor, Warehousing costs 


TOTAL ACTUAL TOTAL ACTUAL 
COST of a COST of 


ae OFS: 
e om 
Industrial Supplies Hy bi 


& Industrial Supplies 
bought Direct 3 


bought from 


from Manufacturer local Distributor 


Makers of Jenkins Valves for more than three-score 
years, we know that Jenkins’ customers are served 
better and more economically through Industrial Dis- 
tributors than they could be through direct negotia- 
tion. Further, we are convinced that Industry can 
profit by fuller utilization of local Distributors, and 
in this advertising present some of the sound reasons 


for this conviction. > * Z 
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THE MARKET PLACE 


A quick review of the market 








OAL PRODUCTION went to a seasonal 
low rate about the middle of June, 
amounting to something less than 7 
million tons per week. There was a 
recovery in the latter half of the month 
as mining operations expanded moder- 
ately with improved demand. Going 
into July, the rate was at about 
7,700,000 tons, of which 6,900,000 tons 
were bituminous. 


INING OPERATIONS are still sus- 
M tained by the heavy orders placed 
in April, and are substantially in excess 
of current new demand. The decline 
in stocks, both World and U. S., con- 
tinued during May so that the statisti- 
cal situation is still fairly in balance, 
though this may change with the heavy 
july deliveries against April orders. It 
is likely that the specified deliveries of 
145,000 tons this month, contracted for 
during that buying wave, will be double 
the actual metal consumption, which 
would push consumers’ stocks up to a 
high level. 


COTTON 


POT COTTON IS scarce, particularly in 
S the better grades. About the mid- 
dle of June, the Government pool 
liquidated a large block of July cotton, 
leaving only about 80,000 bales in its 
holdings of futures and 100,000 bales of 
spot. Some of this is understood to 
be low middling, spotted and tinged, 
scarcely adapted to the needs of the 
domestic market. On the new crop 
prospects, acreage reports substantially 
confirm the earlier estimates, with ap- 
proximately 30,828,000 acres planted. 
The condition of the crop, however, is 
irregular and below average, with the 
critical growing period still ahead, and 
there is evidence of considerable aban- 
donment in the east. Early drought 
conditions have been relieved to a de- 
gree in the eastern and Gulf areas, but 
in Texas, where the heaviest increases 
in acreage are centered, flood conditions 
have done much damage. 
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noting major developments in 


supply, demand and prices of 


oo INDUSTRIAL activity in 
eastern and middle western areas 
is reflected in slightly higher coal de- 
mand, but buying interest does not 
extend far beyond immediate require- 
ments. Western markets are generally 
slower, partly attributable to the 
changeover to a lower rail surcharge 
and partly due to drought conditions 
and the consequently unfavorable out- 
look. 


tiga SALES amounted 
mately 16,500 tons, practically the 
same as in May, with deliveries largely 


to approxi- 


specified for September. There is little 
prospect for substantial improvement 
until the large July shipments are ab- 
sorbed. industries 


Consuming con- 


tinue to operate at a satisfactory rate. 





UNE CONSUMPTION of cotton in do- 
J mestic mills as in the neighborhood 
of 560,000 bales, an increase of 29,000 
over the previous month and 100,000 
ahead of the corresponding period last 
year. The daily rate of 25,500 bales is 
about 300 bales ahead of May. And 
while this is contrary to usual seasonal 
trends, there is no indication of a re- 
cession, as sales of gray sheeting are 
practically double the current produc- 
tion rates and print cloths 50% above 
production. Consuming interests, both 
domestic and foreign, have been ac- 
tively in the market and are eager to 
cover well into the fall months. There 
has been demand for 
August and September deliveries on 
The 


considerable 


October and December contracts. 
trade is highly optimistic. 


selected basic commodities 


Bee PRICES on anthracite now 


effect show a decline from 
June quotations, but are above 
1935 lows. 
unchanged but are firming in tha 
price range is narrowing upward 
the lower level and concessions ar 


so prevalent as reported during 
period of slack production a month ag 


Dany QUOTATIONS still hold 
at 9!/. cents, but the real t 
this price has not yet developed 


significant that the greater propo! 
of copper now going into consum} 
is 9!/, cent metal bought in anti 


tion of the April advance, and 
situation will hold 
month or perhaps even longer 


two months sales at the higher figur 


Bituminous quotation 














much of which has not yet been 


livered, were the lightest on record 
the greater part of the unfilled o1 


backlog will be exhausted this m 
European copper 


firm. 


¢ A MONTH of heavy trading, c 


prices advanced into a new 
ground during June, and while 
were fluctuations and minor rece 


from time to time, the trend is strong! 


and steadily upward with a firm 
that has not been apparent for 
months past. 
spot prices went on to 11.70 at 
month. The sharper advance, 


From 11.59 on Jun: 


ever, came in the second half, stan 


at 12.33 for July 1st and strongly 
ported by a rising futures market 
July contract, at a high of 12 
the best futures level recorded in 
than a year. October was 
11.65 and the distant month 
15 points higher. Both 
speculative interests contributed 
advance, the latter group in pai 
exerting pressure on the market 


factory 
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true for anot] 


markets show 
strength during June, approaching 1 
91/, cent level and holding reasonab! 





Supply 


IRON and STEEL 


TEEL OPERATIONS advanced sub- 
S stantially during June, reaching 
74% of capacity in the closing week. 
This exceeded the peak attained in 
early May and was the best record 
made since 1930. Two factors ac- 
counted for the rise—the impending 
price advance, and fear of labor diffi- 
culties that might interrupt production. 
Deliveries, especially among the light 
steel items, are behind schedule. The 
expected slackening in the opening 
weeks of July was less severe than 
anticipated, holding around 67%, and 
close observers predict that it will not 
fall below 50% despite the usual in- 
clination of producers to run light this 
month for inventory, repairs, and half 
year adjustments. Tin plate produc- 
tion set an all-time record of 5,500,000 
boxes in June, operating close to 100% 
of capacity. 


LUMBER 


UMBER OUTPUT in the first week of 

June stood at 71% of the 1929 
weekly average, sagged two points in 
the succeeding weeks, and then re- 
covered in the closing week to prac- 
tically the same level. Comparisons 
with last year have little weight on 
account of strike conditions then pre- 
vailing. 


NAVAL STORES 


YTOCKS ARE still heavy, and CCC 
holdings hang heavy over the 
market, but so-called free stocks are 
light and react sensitively to demand. 
An industry marketing agreement is 
expected this month, the most favored 
proposal representing a decrease of 
20% in production. 


PAPER 


N IMPORTANT NEW UNIT in the do- 
A mestic supply situation is the new 
pulp mill of the Weyerhaeuser Com- 
pany at Everett, Washington, which 
comes into production this month with 
a capacity of 150 tons daily of un- 
bleached sulphite. It is strategically 
located with respect to timber supply 
and transportation facilities and is 
thoroughly modern in equipment and 
methods. Newsprint imports from 
Canada continue in good volume, run- 
ning approximately a million dollars a 
month ahead of 1935. May set an 
all-time record of Canadian production 
at 267,067 tons. 
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Demand 


ONSUMPTION OF STEEL was heavy in 

June and is scheduled to continue 
at a high rate throughout the current 
month, particularly in the automobile 
and farm tractor industries. Railroad 
buying has been brisk, and structural 
items above recent averages. The 
demand is well diversified. Outstand- 
ing characteristics of current demand 
are the unusually large carryover of 
unfilled orders into the third quarter 
and the pressure for immediate de- 
liveries even at premium prices. 





YOR THREE SUCCESSIVE months, 
I without interruption, new orders 
for lumber have been below the pro- 
duction figure. Shipments, which also 
lagged during May and June, turned 
upward in the final week, to 73% of 
the 1929 average, presumably in antici- 
pation of higher freight costs effective 
June 30th 


OMESTIC DEMAND for naval stores 

has become slightly more liberal, 
though volume is still comparatively 
light. Export shipments have helped 
to sustain the market, especially in the 
case of rosin, with large consignments 
to Europe and the Orient. 





EMAND IS BEING sustained at a 
D moderate rate in the fine paper 
field. Book, cover, bond and ledger 
papers are moving in good volume; 
tissues particularly active; summer 
specialties seasonally strong. Coarse 
papers exhibit a mixed trend. Chemi- 
cal pulp is steady; mechanical pulp dull 
and practically confined to contract 
shipments; paper board also quiet. 


Market 


GENERAL ADVANCE in steel prices 
-\ for the third quarter became effec- 
tive on July Ist. In the majority of 
cases this amounted to $2 per ton, in- 
cluding plates, shapes, bars, sheets, hot 
rolled strip, alloys, sheet piling, re- 
rolling billets, sheet bars and forging 
billets. Cold finished carbon bars were 
advanced $3 per ton. A few other 
products are scheduled for an advance 
on August lst. Warehouse prices gen- 
erally followed suit and will probably 
be brought into line by the end of the 
month. Steel scrap markets reflected 
the high operating rate by advances 
ranging from 25 to 50 cents per ton. 
Pig iron prices, in a dull market, were 
unchanged 


| geese )\OD PRICES remain virtually 

unchanged from the prevailing 
level. Southern pine, which at 23.15 
was well above its 1935 high, registered 
another advance in the second half of 
June and is currently quoted at 23.40 
lhe 1927 


h iif 


1929 average was 18.30 


les ES ON NAVAL stores have been 
irregular, but with a general con- 
tinuation of the previous trends. Tur- 
pentine prices sagged another 1!/, 
cents during the month, to 40! 
Xosins gained in firmness, B grade 
idvancing from 5.00 to 5.25, and then 
registering another advance to 5.50 in 


th 


he closing days 


san PRICES were featureless during 

June but with increasing firmness 
in most grades. Effective July Ist a 
number of advances were announced. 
Chief among these was the book paper 
group, where the increases ranged from 
50 to 85 cents per cwt. on the uncoated 
grades, and from 90 cents to $1.10 on 
coated and enamel stock. Sulphite 
pulp prices were also raised about 5 
cents per cwt 


PURCHASING 


Supply 


PETROLEUM 


HE STATISTICAL position of the pe- 
troleum industry has been notably 
improved in recent weeks. Crude oil 
production is levelling out, and stocks 
are being reduced. Refinery opera- 
tions are being kept in check, and gaso- 
line in storage is sharply down. 


RUBBER 


N° ACTION was taken on quota revi- 
sion at the June 30th meeting of 
the International Control Committee. 
Stocks are being gradually reduced, 
both here and abroad. Imports are 
running below consumption. London 
and Liverpool stocks are down to 121,- 
700 tons. Malayan exports in June 
were sharply down to 25,003 tons. 
The result of these various factors is a 
certain tightness in the spot market. 
On the other hand, mills are fairly well 
supplied and are not urgently bidding 
for rubber. 


TIN 


NTERNATIONAL accord on tin, which 

has been strained because of Bolli- 
via’s insistence on her right to pro- 
duce a quota arrearage of more than 
10,000 tons, was restored in the agree- 
ment of July 6th. When the quota 
was raised to 90% on June 25th, the 
effect was to apportion an amount 
equivalent to that arrearage among the 
other producing companies. Shorn of 
her competitive advantage, Bolivia 
surrendered the overdue production 
rights, and it is generally conceded that 
the net effects of the whole maneuver 
have been to take that quantity of the 
white metal out of prospective produc- 
tion for the year, and to bring Siam 
also into line. World visible supply 
dropped 1,707 tons in June to 14,260 
tons. Visible supplies in this country 
July 1st were 3,054 tons. 


ZINC 


URPLUS STOCKS of slab zinc increased 

3,293 tons in June, to a total of 
85,003 tons. Production for the month 
was 44,947 tons. Production of con- 
centrates declined to about 6,000 tons 
weekly, with further curtailment in 
prospect for the summer months. 
Stocks of concentrates in the tri-State 
district are estimated at 41,350 tons. 
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Demand 


 § gesoaa FOR gasoline has materially 
improved with the belated arrival 
of good motoring weather. Industrial 
lubricants steady. There has been a 
tendency to defer the placing of fuel oil 
contracts. 


ONSUMPTION continues at a high 
C rate. The final figures on May 
show 50,482 tons used, a slight decline 
from the April high, but the third time 
on record that the 50,000 ton mark has 
been exceeded. This, too, was the 
month of the ‘‘sit-down”’ strikes at the 
rubber plants. Altogether the present 
rate of activity is highly satisfactory. 





wel RIES OF tin to consumers in 
the United States amounted to 
7,795 tons in June, the highest figure 
since August, 1933. Tin plate produc- 
tion is practically at capacity, and has 
been so for upward of two months. 
Oil and beer containers have supple- 
mented the normal demand for canning 
foodstuffs, and the automobile indus- 
try has also been a large user. 5,042 
tons afloat for this country indicate 
continued activity in this metal, and 
future interest is strong for six months 
ahead. 


put! 


thf 





EMAND HAS. been exceptionally 
D quiet, to the extent that some in 
the trade suggest the possibility of a 
considerable volume of unreported 
sales, on the supposition that greater 
quantities are actually required to bal- 
ance steel operations and activity in 
other zinc using fields. 


Market 


| sae ON crude oil and petrol 
products were nominally unchang 
during the month. Gasoline price 
generally strong. Fuel oil, howe, 
goes into the contract season with pr 
shading rather prevalent in the ea 
centers. 


eet PRICES were close to the | 
cent level for the greater par 
June. In the latter third of 
month, a strong upward trend dé 
oped, carrying the price over 16 « 
by the first of July, and a week lat 
six-year high of 16°/i, cents was bi 
quoted. It is felt in the trade that 
reflects the temporarily tight spot 
sition rather than any real volum« 
buying pressure. Factories are 
ing, and a large speculative inter 
also active. The policy of the Con 
Committee is known to be again 
too rapid rise. Export duties on na 
rubber from Netherland East In 
was again put up to 35 guilders pe 
kg. 


ge PRICES reacted downward 
lowing the quota revision, to 
of 40.35, but this was merely 

dent in a general decline that had 
ried prices down from 43.62 on 
Ist to 41.50 prior to the quo 

nouncement. The recovery fron 


all 


low point was characteristically 
in this widely fluctuating ma 
The July 1st figure was around 
and a week later had gone oy 
cents, though considerable resis 
was encountered at the higher fig 


INC PRICES receded from 4 
4.85 about the middle of 
month, and in the first week of July 
further reduction of $2 per ton « 

the quotation down to 4.75 
heavy stocks and apathetic den 
occasional concessions on the par 
some producers, and notable weakn 
in the London Metal Exchang: 
bined to bring about this develop 
Ore prices, at $31 to $32, have bee 
changed for forty weeks. 
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F. q@. BR. 


(Filosofy of Buying) 


Platform for Purchasing 


No entangling alliances with suppliers. 

Economic planning—a purchasing program  scien- 
tifically based on known operating schedules, sales 
and production quotas, providing for prudent re- 
serves but without speculation as to quantity or 
gambling as to quality. 

The balanced budget of purchases vs. requirements. 

Sound credit—the systematic building of goodwill 
through prompt and courteous discharge of all obli- 
gations—personal, contractual, ethical, or financial. 

Defense—establishment of a strong competitive posi- 
tion within the industry by maintaining quality of 
materials and product and encouraging the adoption 
of modern efficient methods and equipment. 

Youth program—development of adequate personnel 
and understudies, in the knowledge that the organi- 
zation and the function are more important than the 
individual. 

Elimination of waste, in the distribution process, in 
inventories, and in the attempted utilization of un- 
suitable materials. 





Social security—a recognition of the legitimate profit 
expectations of supplier companies, including a 
generous provision for the factor of labor rates, but 
without condoning avarice or indulging in sentimen- 
tality, remembering that all business security rests 
fundamentally upon useful service cheerfully and 
economically rendered. 

Constitutional principles—an abiding faith in the body 
of economic law that can be neither repealed nor 
amended, and in the ethical code embodied in the 
N.A.P.A. standards. 


Taking a tip from the oblique reasoning of 
that patriotic organization, the Veterans of 
Future Wars, how about a profit bonus for 
P.A.’s on the basis of orders they have refrained 
from placing? 


In the horse-and-buggy era, says the Old Line 
Buyer, a ‘‘Rush’”’ delivery at best was several 
degrees slower than the normal routine delivery 
of today, with improved packing methods, 
generally accelerated business tempo, and 
transportation facilities ranging all the way up 
to air express at our disposal. Here’s to the 
Good Old Days—may they never return. 
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yoga is an ever increasing volume of evidence to 
the effect that the long-suffering public wants 
businesslike policies to prevail in the conduct of public 
business, and is becoming aware of the importance of 
governmental purchasing as a factor in any such pro- 
gram. Our attention is called to a couple of para- 
graphs from the editorial pages of a recent issue of the 
Houston (Texas) Press: 
Council has given Louis James the title of purchasing 
agent. Mr. James’ duties will not be changed, because 
he has been doing the work for months with the title of 
assistant while the purchasing agent prosecuted in 
Police Court. Council also gave Mr. James a raise 
of $45 a month to $190, which he deserves. It ought 
to be made retroactive 
We suggest now that the commissioners and the 
mayor give Mr. James something else—the right to be 
purchasing agent in fact as wellas name. Tell him to 
forget politics and “friends of the administration,” 
and consider only price and quality while he spends 
the city’s money at the rate of a million dollars a year. 
We don’t know anything about Mr. James, his abilities 
or his politics, and we are thoroughly unfamiliar with 
municipal affairs at Houston, but in principle we are 
all for the editor’s vigorous stand on a matter of primary 
public importance. It might well serve as text and 
sermon in many a city and county government where 
the centralization of purchases is still unknown or is 


merely a nominal arrangement. 
a * 


P.A.’s Mother Goose 


Shut your mouth and open your eyes 
And you'll get a rep for being wise. 


Curious Cuthbert wonders why it is that we 
think there’s something wrong if all retail 
prices for a product aren't pretty much on the 
same level, and then consider it not merely 
phoney but criminal when producers’ prices 
are in agreement. 


ERE’s the height of something or other in the 
way of a guarantee. We found it pasted inside 
the cover of a child’s game which we recently bought 
in spite of, and not because of, the assurance it carried. 


(GUARANTEE 


The — — has been carefully inspected at the 
factory, is perfect in workmanship and free from defects, 
and will not be replaced 


The ——~---——‘Ca 


If it were necessary to say this at all, it might have been 
expressed much more simply: Buy at your own risk. 


PURCHASING 


YOU DON’T 
DEPEND 


@ There was a time when the foreman’s fingers 
termined the quality of the materials in the fok 
cartons and shipping containers that have the d 
of protecting and displaying your products. But 
day the “rule of thumb” is out in the modern 

and factories of Container Corporation of Americ: 


Rigid formulae and laboratory-controlled met 
produce Concora paperboards. And the finished 
tainers and cartons all must be pre-proved 
laboratory—by searching tests that approximate 
treatment they will meet in actual use. 


This background of scientific accuracy can 
you solve your shipping and package display prob! 
Ask the Concora representative for details. 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


GENERAL OFFICES: 111 WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
MILLS, FACTORIES AND SALES OFFICES AT STRATEGIC LOCATIONS 
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AMONG THE ASSOCIATIONS 


JUNE 4 


Kalamazoo—Meeting of the Kalamazoo Associa- 
tion, at the Columbia Hotel. Discussion of com- 
modity trends, led by Norman Cowle of the Haw- 
thorne Paper Co. 


JUNE 9 


Cincinnati— Meeting of the Cincinnati Association, 
in the Italian Room, Gibson Hotel. Annual reports 
of all officers and committee chairmen. 
of trustees for the coming year. 


Election 


Tulsa—Final meeting of the Tulsa Association 
prior to the summer recess. The session was devoted 
to a series of reports covering the various sessions at 
the national convention in New Orleans. 


Syracuse—Special meeting of the Syracuse Asso- 
ciation, to hear the reports of delegates who had at- 
tended the national convention in New Orleans. 


JUNE Il 


Chicago—Meeting of the Chicago Association, 
at the Bal Tabarin, Sherman Hotel. Discussion of 
commodity trends and reports from the New Orleans 
convention. Speaker: E. T.. Murphy, Vice Presi- 
dent of Carrier Engineering Corp., ‘Air Condition- 
ing—Past and Future.”’ 


Greenfield, Mass.—Plant visit of the Western 
Massachusetts Association, at the Greenfield Tap & 
Die Corp, followed by regular dinner meeting at the 
Bernardston Inn. Speaker: George M. Tisdale, 
Director of Purchases for U. S. Rubber Products, 
New York City, “Improper Influences or Relations 
in Buying or Selling.”’ 


Los Angeles—National President’s Night of the 
Los Angeles Association, honoring C. A. Kelley of 
Riverside, President of the N.A.P.A. Speaker: 
Dean Campbell, Professor of Accounting, University 
of Southern California, ‘“Fraud in Accounts.” Also 
reports of the New Orleans convention of N.A.P.A., 
and installation of new officers. 


Dayton—Annual picnic of the Dayton Association, 
at Ebbers Grove. General sports program, in charge 
of R. T. Dills and W. H. Bickford. <A delegation from 
the Springfield Association also attended the outing. 


Seattle—Meeting of the Washington Association, 
at the Washington Athletic Club. Reports from 
the New Orleans convention by George P. Locker 
and Earl White. Speakers: Prof. Joseph Demmery 
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of University of Washington, ‘‘Current Economic 
Problems; and Carroll Holloway of Isaacson Iron 
Works, “Quantity Discounts as They Affect Pur- 
chasing Policies.’ 


JUNE 12 


Minneapolis—Annual June outing of the Twin 
Cities Association, at the White Bear Yacht Club. 
Golf, dinner, and dancing. 


JUNE 13 


Worcester, Mass.—Annual outing of the Worcester 
County P.A. Club, at Edgemere Lodge. General 
sports program, dinner, and entertainment. John 
Johnson was general chairman for the day, assisted by 
Carl Peterson, Arthur Hanson, Ray Smith, Sargent 
D. Heath, Arthur Moore, and S. D. Wills. 


JUNE 16 


Grosse Ile, Mich.—Golf outing of the Detroit 
Association. 


Norwich, Conn.—Annual Ladies’ Day outing of 
the Connecticut Association, at Norwich Inn. Lunch- 
eon, golf, bridge, general sports program, dinner, and 
dancing. A silver scroll was presented to J. M. Brown 
of Hartford in recognition of his services as National 
Vice President during the past year. George P. Brock- 
way of Southbridge, Mass., Mr. Brown’s successor in 
office, made the presentation. 


Louisville—Meeting of the Louisville Association, 
at the Kentucky Hotel. Reports from the New 
Orleans convention. Speaker: John A. Fox, Field 
Secretary of the Mississippi Valley Association, ‘“‘The 
Value of Ohio River Commerce to Louisville In- 
dustries.”’ 


New York—Annual meeting of the New York 
Association, at the Cafe Savarin. The meeting was 
preceded by a reception which marked the formal 
opening of the new association headquarters at 120 
Broadway. Reports of the New Orleans convention. 
Installation of new officers, as announced in this 
column last month. Speaker: Herbert N. McGill, 
of McGiil Commodity Service, ‘‘Market Conditions.” 


JUNE 17 


Rochester—Eighteenth annual Buysel Picnic, spon- 
sored by the Rochester Association in conjunction 
with the Sales Managers Association, at Manitou 
Beach. General sports program, and dinner. 


Erie, Penna.— Annual meeting of the Erie Associa- 
tion, at the Barn. Officers for 1936-1937 were elected 


PURCHASING 


YOU CAN'T TELL 





The Unlabelled Bale = X, 


An Unknown Quantity 


Shown here is an unlabelled bale of wiping 


cloths. It is shown with one end opened, but you 
don’t buy them that way. And from the burlap 
You 


may not even know where they were packed. You 


wrapper you simply can’t tell what’s inside. 


don’t know whether the rags are sterilized or even 
washed. You don’t know whether they are of uni- 
form dimensions—whether the bale contains 
materials perhaps valueless for your purposes. 
In short, the material may be satisfactory or it 
may not—you really don’t know till you get to 


the bottom of the bale. 


This Advertisement Sponsored 


of the Sanitary 


from the 
Burlap 
what is 


INSIDE 
the Bale 


DEMAND 
THIS SEAL 








The 
Label = Certainty of Sterilization 
Specifications and Correct Weight 


Bale Carrying an Institute 


Shown here is a bale of wiping cloths bearing the 
Institute label. The burlap is no different from 
that on the other bale. But because of the In 
stitute label you know that the contents ar 
sterilized—every piece. You know there are no 
pieces too small for use as a wiper. No unclipped 
buttons or hooks and eyes which might harm 
costly equipment. No infection carrying ra 
which perils the health of your workmen. 
Intitute labelled products cost no more. Why) 


take a chance on an unknown quantity? 


by the Following Members 


Institute of America 


BROOKLYN—American Sanitary Rag Co., 600 Degraw St. 
BROOKLYN—Delia Waste Products Corp., 1557-61 Dean St. 
CHICAGO—American Sanitary Rag Co., 1001-15 W. North Ave. 
CLEVELAND—Manufacturers Supply Co., 3528 East 76th St. 
HAMILTON, OH!IO—The Leshner Corporation, 1240 Central Ave. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—American Wiper & Waste Mills, 511 Broadway 
NEW YORK—Godfrey Cotton Products Corp., 102 Wooster St. 
PITTSBURGH—Armstrong Sanitary Wipers Co., 1233 Spring Garden Ave. 
PITTSBURGH—Scheinman-Neaman Co., 1024 Vickroy St. 
PLAINVILLE, CONN.—R. A. Mont & Company, Inc. 

ST. LOUIS—Wiping Materials, Inc., 2000-28 N. Main St. 
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as follows: President, D. E. Burns of Milloy Lumber 
Co.; Vice Presidents, A. B. Becker of Bucyrus-Erie 
Co., and C. M. Portenier of Griswold Mfg. Co.; 
Treasurer, J. P. Condon of Erie City Iron Works; 
Secretary, |. M. Robison of Erie Meter Systems. M. J. 
Devine of Continental Rubber Works is the retiring 
president. 


Cleveland—Golf tournament of the Cleveland Asso- 
ciation, at the Sleepy Hollow Club. 


Canton—Closed meeting of the Canton & Eastern 
Ohio Association, at the Elks Club. Report of the 
New Orleans convention by Charles F. Hershey of 
Union Drawn Steel Co. Discussion of cement produc- 
tion and sales by Ray Raff of Diamond Portland 
Cement Co. Discussion of recent developments in 
diesel engines by Harry Blasingham of Hercules 
Motors Corp. F. A. Ceckler of the Hardware & 
Supply Co., Massillon, was elected to membership 
succeeding F. L. Huesmann. The summer program of 
the association will be limited to a series of golf out- 
ings, and the first fall meeting is designated as the 
annual Executives Night. 


JUNE 18 

Reading, Penna.—Annual meeting of the Reading 
Association. Reports on the national convention at 
New Orleans. The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: President, M. C. Rider of Willson 
Products, Inc.; Vice President, C. B. Schaeffer of 
Luden’s, Inc.; Secretary, R. L. King of Reading Pratt 
& Cady Co.; Treasurer, C. H. Yoder of Merrill Lum- 
ber Yards. The retiring president, C. E. Thompson of 
Berks Engineering Co., was named national director. 


Toledo—Meeting of the Toledo Association, at the 
Waldorf Hotel. Reports of the New Orleans conven- 
tion, by James Diehl, Arthur Goetz, and F. E. Dimke. 


JUNE 19 


Milwaukee—Golf tournament and dinner meeting 
of the Milwaukee Association, at the Tripoli Country 
Club. Election of officers for 1936-1937, as follows: 
President, Joseph F. Bode of Briggs & Stratton Corp.; 


, 


Vice President, Henry A. Steffen of Wadhams Oil Co.; 


, 


Secretary, C. C. Bremer of Interstate Drop Forge Co.; 


, 


Treasurer, T. H. Schultheis of J. Rauschenberger Co.; 
National Director, T. C. Child of Allen-Bradley Co.; 
Local Director for four years, C. A. Kelly of Bucyrus- 


Erie Co. 
JUNE 20 

Birmingham—Annual picnic of the Birmingham 
Association, at Pineview Beach. Swimming, games, 
and a chicken dinner. New officers of the association 
are: President, J. P. Penick of First National Bank, 
succeeding H. S. Savage of Franklin Coal Mining Co. 
Vice President, W. E. Shofner of Republic Steel Corp.; 
Secretary, Herschel A. Wilson of Long-Lewis Hard- 
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ware Co.; Treasurer, D. H. Marbury of City of 
Birmingham; National Vice President, H. C. Green 
of Gulf States Steel Co.; Director, John B. Cole of 
McKesson- Doster-Northington. 


JUNE 22 
Detroit—Annual Past Presidents’ Night of the 
Detroit Association, at Webster Hall. Officers for 
1936-1937 will be installed at the September meeting, 
as follows: President, Jos. McRobbie of American 
Blower Co.; Vice Presidents, William G. Boley of 
Detroit City Gas Co., and A. W. Taylor of Rotary 
Electric Steel Co.;: Jvreasurer, F. D. Sicklesteel of 

Ex-Cell-O Aircraft & Tool Corp. 


Palmerton, Penna.—Annual outing of the Lehigh 
Valley Association, at the Blue Ridge Country Club. 
There was a brief business session, at which Charles 
W. Staples of the Worthington Mower Co., Strouds- 
burg, and Austin W. Leidy of Leidy Electric Co., 
Phillipsburg, were elected to membership. 


JUNE 24 
Wayland, Mass.—Summer outing of the New 


England Association, at Sandy Burr. Golf, sports, 
steak dinner. 


Syracuse—Annual outing of the Syracuse Associa- 
tion, at the Syracuse Yacht and Country Club. Pro- 
gram Chairman, Harold Brown of Syracuse Lighting 
Co. 

JUNE 25 

East Orange, N. J.—Annual golf outing of the 

North Jersey Purchasing Agents Lunch Club, at the 


Crestmont Country Club, with tournament for the 
New York Association cup. 


Jamestown, R. I.—Annual field day of the Rhode 
Island Association, at the Beaver Tail Golf Club. A 
complete program of sports was arranged by the com- 
mittee, and luncheon and dinner were served at the 
club house. 


JUNE 30 
Pittsburgh—Annual summer outing of the Pitts- 


burgh Association, at the Pittsburgh Field Club. 
Golf, bridge, cocktails, dinner and dancing. 


Columbus, Ohio—Annual joint outing of the Colum- 
bus Association and the salesmen’s group of the Wind- 
ing Hollow Country Club. Sports program—tennis 
golf, and cards. Officers of the Columbus Asso- 
ciation for 1936-1937 are: President, E. M. Birken- 
back of Ross-Willoughby Co.; Vice President, Fred 
W. Kirby of National Electrical Coil Co.; Secretary, 
J. A. Carroll of Goldberg Iron & Steel Co.; Treasurer, 
V. R. Horn of White Castle System; National Direc- 
tor, Walter Beebe of State Automobile Mutual Insur- 
ance Co.; Directors, M. C. Barr of Columbus Malle- 
able Iron Co., and G. W. Maize of Doddigton Co. 
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PERSONALITIES 
in the NEWS 


IRVIN E. WALTON, Purchasing 
Agent of the Heppenstall Co., Pitts- 
burgh, was spokesman for a delega- 
tion of western Pennsylvania indus- 
trial companies appearing before 
the State Senate at Harrisburg, 
June 16th, in opposition to the pro- 
posed one-half cent tax on fuel oil. 
Other purchasing men in the group 
included ALBION BINDLEy of Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co., JOHN HERMAN of 
Spang Chalfant & Co., and WALTER 
NuTTALL of Blow Knox Co. 


NATHAN QO. FULLMER, Purchasing 
Agent of the Midwestern Dairy 
Products Co., Salt Lake City, was 
elected vice president of the Execu- 
tives Association of that city at the 
annual meeting, held last month. 


James E. Baker, for the past 
year assistant purchasing agent for 
the City of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has been promoted to the office 
of purchasing agent, succeeding 
James A. KINNEY, who resigned 
last month after a record of more 
than thirty years in the municipal 
service. 


PURCELL has _ been 
named purchasing agent for the 
General Cable Co., at Rome, N. Y. 


SHERWOOD 


Guy A. Tompson, for 18 years 
purchasing agent of the Empire 
Companies, at Bartlesville, Okla., 
and now sales manager for the 
Taubman Supply Corp., Tulsa, is 
the subject of a personal sketch in 
the column ‘‘Echoes from the Lazy 
Bench,” in the Tulsa World. 


HARRY M. MATEER has_ been 
appointed purchasing agent of the 
Columbia Steel & Shafting Co., 
Pittsburgh, succeeding KARL F. 
WESTERMANN, who has been as- 
signed to sales promotion work for 
the company. Mr. Westermann 
has been active in the work of the 
Pittsburgh P.A. Association, and 
was recently elected to the vice 
presidency of that group. 
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CHARLES K. OLSON of the pur- 
chasing department of the Whit- 
comb Locomotive Co., Rochelle, 
Ill., has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of purchasing agent for the 
company. 


DONALD G. CLARK of Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, 
former president of the N.A.P.A., 
was a speaker at the annual con- 
vention of the National Stationers’ 
Association, District 1, held in 
Providence June 25th and 26th. 


GEORGE H. HAINgEs, formerly 
purchasing agent for the State of 
Rhode Island, and now superin- 
tendent of the Masonic Home, ad- 
dressed the Rotary Club of Meriden, 
Conn., June 3rd, on ‘“‘Advantages 
and Disadvantages of Standardi- 
zation.” 


JoHn B. Means has been re- 
appointed as purchasing agent for 
the City of Tulsa, Oklahoma, and 
W. C. WeErtR, who has until re- 
cently headed the work of FERA, 
OERA, and WPA in Tulsa, has 
been named as assistant purchasing 
agent. 


JosEPH W. NICHOLSON, City Pur- 
chasing Agent at Milwaukee, de- 
scribed the organization and opera- 
tion of his department at a meeting 
of the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation at Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
June 3rd. He also spoke on this 
subject at a dinner meeting of the 
Milwaukee Paint & Varnish Sales- 
men’s Club, June 4th. 


GRANT GOODALE, Assistant Pur- 
chasing Agent for the State of 
California, gave a series of fifteen 
minute talks on the work of his 
department as a recent feature of 
the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia’s broadcast ‘‘University of 
the Air’ over stations KHJ and 
KRKD. Mr. Goodale also pre- 
sided over the Management Section 








SUCCESS 
invariably breeds imitation. Such 
was the case when Columbia “SILK 
GAUZE” Typewriter Ribbons were 
first introduced and acclaimed. But 
it takes more than just “‘any kind” 
of silk, ‘‘any kind” of ink, ‘‘any 
kind” of manufacturing to produce 
quality—and _ resullis prove that 
Columbia “SILK GAUZE” remains 
in a class by itself. 


It is therefore with utmost con 
fidence that Columbia now an 
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discussion at the University’s annual 
conference day. Among the speak- 
ers were CLIFF THORBURN, Pur- 
chasing Agent of the Pacific Electric 
Railway Company, ‘Stores and 
Salvage,’ and Percy KeItTH, Pur- 
chasing Manager for W. P. Fuller & 
Co., “Labor and Wage Payment 
Problems in Local Industry.” 


GEORGE HUNTER, Purchasing 
Agent of the Duluth (Minn.) Herald 
and News-Tribune, addressed the 
Lions Club of that city, June 2nd, 
on newspaper production methods. 


THOMAS Ross, formerly pur- 
chasing agent of Best & Co., New 
York City, and for the past several 
years engaged in retail marketing 
and advertising, has been named 
manager of the sales promotion 
division of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association. 


Mrs. VERA VAN Horne, City 
Recorder at Midvale, Utah, has 
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been named purchasing agent in 
all transactions made by city em- 
ployees for the city. 


JoHN HENNER, County Purchas- 
ing Agent, is the subject of an 
intimate personality sketch in ‘The 
Rambler’’ column of the Rochester 
(N. Y.) American for June 7th. 


Puit SuNpDBY of Minneapolis, 
Assistant Purchasing Commissioner 
for the State of Minnesota since 
1931, has been named Commis- 
sioner by Governor Olson to succeed 
CaRL R. ERICKSON, whose resigna- 
tion was announced last month. 
The appointment is for the un 
expired portion of the present term, 
up to Feb. 1, 1939. 


HAROLD W. LoMAN has been ap 
pointed purchasing agent for Penn- 
sylvania State College, succeeding 
SAMUEL K. HOSTETTER, who re- 
cently assumed the post of assistant 
to the president, in charge of busi 
ness and finance. Mr. Loman has 
been connected with the Depart 
ment of Grounds and Buildings 
at State College ever since his 
graduation, eight years ago. 


Obituary 


FREEMAN H. LLEWELLYN, 63, 
Purchasing Agent for Knox County, 
Tennessee, since 1931, died at the 
Fort Sanders Hospital, Knoxville, 
June 2nd, after a week’s illness. 


Miss SOPHIA ARNOLD, 52, Assist- 
ant Purchasing Agent for Knox 
County, Tennessee, died at St. 
Mary’s Hospital, Knoxville, June 
2nd. 


HAYDEN WILLIAMS, 49, news- 
paper man and former City Purchas- 
ing Agent at Wilkes-Barre, Penna., 
died at his home in Kingston, 
Penna., June 6th. 


A. A. WEIGEL, 50, Purchasing 
Agent of the Federal Glass Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, was the victim 
of a mystery killing at the com- 
pany’s plant, June 7th, apparently 
with robbery as the motive. 


RICHARD E. CuLiey, 38, for 
the past twelve years purchasing 
agent for the Simonds File Co., 
Fitchburg, Mass., died June 8th of 
self-inflicted bullet wounds. He 
had been in poor health for several 
months. 


JoHN K. PUNDERFORD, 65, 
formerly purchasing agent of the 
New Haven Lines, and 
within the past decade president 


Trolley 


of the Connecticut Company, the 
New Haven Consolidated Trolley 
Lines, the Springfield Railway, and 
the Berkshire Company, died of 
pneumonia at his summer home in 
Niantic, Conn., June 11th. 


JacoB PALMER THOmas, 43, Pur- 
Agent for the 
Brewing Co., New Orleans, died 
suddenly at his home in that city, 
June 19th. 


chasing Jackson 


JouHN H. Horvick, 77, for the 
past 13 years purchasing agent of 
the Chief Consolidated Mining Co., 
Salt Lake City, died of a heart ail 
ment on June 19th. 


W. G. Brack, 59, Vice President 
in charge of purchases for the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, the Nickel 
Plate, and the Marquette railway 
systems, died June 20th at Lakeside 
Hospital, Cleveland, of complica 
tions arising from a foot infection. 


A. R. M. McPHERSON, 34, Pur- 


Agent of the 
Seagram Distillery, Lawrenceburg, 


chasing Joseph 


Ind., committed suicide at his 
home in Glendale, June 23rd. He 
had been in poor health for some 
time. 


WILLIAM H. 
nearly twenty years purchasing 
agent of the Utah Oil Refining Co., 
Salt Lake City, died June 25th at 
the L. D. S. Hospital in that city of 
injuries received in an automobile 
accident three weeks earlier. Mr. 


Lovesy, 62, for 


Lovesy was prominent in the Utah 
Purchasing Agents Association and 
in many civic organizations. He 
was a past president of Rotary, 
twelve years a member of the Board 
of Education, and chairman of the 
Utah State Advisory Council on 
Youth Problems. 
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Trade 
Literature 


The Ohio Gear Co., 1333 East 179th St., 
Cleveland, has issued a new 128-page cata- 
log describing a complete line of spur, 
bevel, worm and other gears, and motor- 
ized speed reducers. It also contains 
useful technical data on gearing, SAE 
standard heat-treatment methods, and 
other pertinent information. 


® 


Bulletins 213 and 214 of Reliance Elec- 
tric & Engineering Co., Ivanhoe Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio, describe and illustrate a 
series of fully enclosed, fan-cooled heavy 
duty motors for direct current. 


) 


“The Magic Carpet of Modern Busi- 
ness is the Quality Letterhead” is the 
title and theme of a new folder, printed in 
two colors on 100% rag paper, and issued 
by the Rag Content Paper Manufacturers, 
122 E. 42nd St., New York City. 

e 

“Fix Tool Responsibility”’ is the title 
of an 8-page folder issued by The Mc- 
Caskey Register Co., Alliance, Ohio, out- 
lining a simple system of tool room control 
providing a triple check against loss, 
breakage, and investment. 


° 


Catalog No. 101 of the Air Reduction 
Sales Co., 60 East 42nd St., New York 
City, lists a comprehensive line of electric 
welding products, including welding ma- 
chines, electrodes, rods, cable, lugs, hel- 
mets, and holders. 32 pages, illustrated, 
and printed in two colors. 


@ 


The General Data Book of Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Lock Box U, Chicago 
Ill., is, as the name indicates, a reference 
manual of practical information for the 
buyer and the user of steel. Its 192 pages 
contain, in convenient and well indexed 
form, non technical shop data on tool and 
alloy steels, a series of charts showing aver- 
age physical properties of heat treated 
steels in various temperature ranges, 
hardness charts, effects of various elements 
on alloy steel, tabular data on weights of 
steel products, standard specifications and 
tests, dimensional standards, etc. 


Catalog 50 of the Star Overall & Uni- 
form Mfg. Corp., 65 Varick Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., is a 36 page book presenting a 
complete line of work clothing and em- 
ployee uniforms, including pants, shirts, 
chop suits and coats, overalls, jumpers, 
dungarees, office and utility coats; also 
accessories including caps, puttees, leather 
bow ties, and woven emblems in official 


colors to be sewed on caps and uniforms. 
A large number of well-known national 
trade-marks are included among the em- 
blems listed as in general demand. The 
catalog is fully illustrated, and is available 
upon request to the company. 


Folder ‘“‘E’’ of the Flexible Steel Lacing 
Co., 4697 Lexington St., Chicago, intro- 
duces special lengths of steel belt lacing 
for the convenience of users of extra wide 
belting, from 14 to 96 inches. A special 
one-piece corrugated hinge pin is specified 
for conveyor belt installations. In addi- 
tion to the standard steel product, the 
special lengths are also available in monel 
metal and in non-sparking and non-mag- 
netic alloys. 






“New Economies in Power Transmi 
sion’”’ is the theme of a folder issued | 
Charles A. Schieren Co., 30 Ferry & 
New York City. It illustrates tests an 
production methods employed to insu: 
belting qualities adapted to mode: 
industrial requirements of high speed 
eration, small pulleys and short cente1 
with consequent efficiency of operation 
lower maintenance costs, and longer | 
life. 


@ 


Alan Wood Steel Co., Conshohock« 
Penna., has issued a series of folders o1 
sheared steel plates, open hearth blue a1 
nealed sheets, and rolled steel floor plat: 
in diamond, ribbed and sunken diam 
types. 
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BUSINESS BOOK 
OF THE MONTH 


— thing bettors will be irre- 
sistibly attracted by the prom- 
ise that is boldly lettered across the 
jacket of this handbook: ‘Chapter 
Seven’s purchase and production 
plans are guaranteed to save your 
company 100 times the price of this 
book within one year (based on a 
minimum annual forms printing ex- 
penditure of $4,000).”’ This figures 
out to a basic improvement of 15% 
in the purchase of printed record 
forms, which may be something of a 
jolt to the pride of some buyers who 
have specialized along this line and 
are justified in believing that they 
know the fundamental principles of 
layout, standardization, and com- 
bination runs. But with a back- 
ground of fifteen years experience in 
the field, the sponsors of the volume 
are confident that the percentage 
saving is quite likely to run up to 
25% instead of 15%, and that the 
dollars-and-cents saving is limited 
only by the annual volume of 
requirements. Without splitting 
hairs concerning the claim, the fact 
remains that here is a mighty con- 
venient little volume to have at 
hand upon your desk, a practical 
and well worked out plan for pur- 
chasing printed forms economically, 
and an excellent investment oppor- 
tunity for a relatively modest sum. 
It is fair to ask, if all this valuable 
advice is crammed into Chapter 
Seven, what about Chapters One to 
Six? They furnish a concise and 
exceptionally lucid review of record 
form design; of paper—its manu- 
facture, properties, size and weight 
standards, and tests; printing meth- 
ods and equipment—letterpress, 
lithography and offset; and of 
bindery operations and machinery. 
Some of this information is perhaps 
commonplace to the buyer of print- 
ing. A good deal of it is probably 
available in the buyer’s files, but in 


scattered and fragmentary form. 
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Here it is organized and collected 
as the necessary foundation for a 
practical plan. 

And so to Chapter Seven. There 
is nothing tremendously mysterious 
or complicated about the economi 
cal purchase of printed forms. It is 
a common-sense procedure, pro 
vided you know the essentials of 
purchasing and of printing. Why, 
then, doesn’t the ordinarily compe 
tent purchasing agent sit down with 
a reliable practical printer and work 
out this problem to closer than 15% 
or 25% short of real efficiency ? 

Well, in the first place, they gen 
erally talk 
rather than a comprehensive pro 
gram. Then the printer, by train 
ing and responsibility, is bound to 
‘follow copy’ on the material that 
the buyer furnishes; he is in a posi 


about a specific job 


tion to give excellent advice on the 
arrangement and combination of 
press runs of such material, within 
the limitations of size and quantity 
stipulated in the inquiry, but this 
may not give him the necessary lati 
tude to prescribe a completely ef 
Again, both 
buyer and printer have made a 
fetish of dimensional standardiza 


ficient procedure. 


tion, of the economy of quantity 
runs; they share an antipathy for 
partial editions of a form; and 
thinking along these common chan 
nels of traditionally economical pro 
duction practice, they mutually 
strengthen their respective preju 
dices against procedures that may 
actually point the way to greater 
ultimate economy. Without mini 
mizing the importance of coopera 
tion and mutual aid, this treatise 
leads inevitably to the conclusion 
that this is first and foremost a 
problem of the buyer, who must see 


the plan as a whole and proceed on 
the’ basis of a complete program for 
the procurement of his annual rec 
ord form requirement. 

It may seem like heresy to suggest 
that the dimensions of a proposed 
form should be the last factor con 
sidered in the layout, and that the 
dimensions finally adopted need 
not be an exact or even approximate 
submultiple of the standard sheet 
size; yet these are demonstrated 
to be the facts. It may seem folly 
to suggest that a 15-thousand edi 
tion of a given form may be most 
economically produced in separate 
and successive runs of 10-thousand 
ind 5-thousand impressions; but 
that, too, is demonstrable under cer 
tain very logical conditions. It is 
accepted as axiomatic that running 
1 form 2 up, or 4 up, may be more 
economical than doubling or quad 
rupling the press run of a single im 
pression; but this is far from being 
the last word on the subject, and 
when the complete record printing 
program is considered it may be 
entirely feasible to eliminate the 
duplication of composition cost or 
electros without sacrificing the 
economy of press work. 

These are but a few points, picked 
at random, to indicate the freshness 
of viewpoint presented in this dis 
viewpoint that 
nizes standardization as a means to 


cussion—a recog- 
an end rather than as an end in it- 
self, that utilizes the economies of 
quantity operation but with a dis- 
criminating appreciation of the law 
of diminishing returns, that views 
the individual form or requirement 
consistently in the light of the en 
tire program. 

It is not, strictly speaking, a plan; 
rather, it is a method of reasoning, 
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based upon an intimate knowledge 
of economical operation in the print- 
ing plant. An explicit method of 
procedure is indicated, but it is the 
method of reasoning that is im- 
portant. If that registers with the 
buyer, the benefits should begin to 
accrue, whether the requirement is 
large and diversified or compara- 
tively simple. If the whole general 
procedure is adopted, such is the | 
confidence of its sponsors that they | 
do not hesitate to recommend the | 
printing of limited fill-in editions at | 
a premium in cost so as to level off | 
supplies preliminary to launching 
the coordinated program. Thesub- | 
sequent economies starting with | 
the first print order may be relied 
upon to make up the difference with 
a margin to spare. 


It’s not a handbook in the sense 
that you can pick it up on every 
special job and find the answer. 
But as indicated above, that is not 
the efficient or sensible manner of 
handling records requirements. 


And after this climactic Chapter 
Seven, there is some practical mis- 
cellaneous advice on record keeping, 
on analyzing a new form before 
deciding on the layout, on the 
economy of printing from electro- 
types and how to take care of them 
between jobs, on the preparation of 
copy and of printers’ dummies, of 
estimating and comparing costs, of 
running fill-ins and trying out new 
record forms on so-called “‘baby”’ 
presses, and finally a very useful 
twelve-page glossary of printing 
terms and definitions. 


Altogether, it’s a stimulating, sug- 
gestive, and convenient little book 
to have around. Even if you have 
reason to believe that you're pretty 
good on your own account in this 
matter of printing, you're likely to 
get a couple of pretty smart ideas 
from its pages. Frankly, we have 
become somewhat skeptical about 
these 100-to-1 shots, especially since 
Derby Day and the recent heavy- 
weight boxing bout when Hitler’s 
man upset the dope. But still 
we're inclined to think that this is 
better than an even-money proposi- 
tion, that it will more than pay its 
own way in any purchasing office. 








Some of the Kinder Methods 
for “Liquidating”’ Salesmen 


The principles of applied psychology 
work equally well for buyer and seller 


= ALL been bulldozed by 
salesmen at one time or an- 
other, so we might as well admit it. 
Nevertheless, most good purchas- 
ing agents have a number of honor- 
able notches in their own guns, and 
these have been earned in spite of 
what to some may seem a perma- 
nent handicap. 

Consider a few of the salesmen 
whom the purchasing agent or other 
buyer must meet: There is first, the 
fat, jolly salesman who calls you by 
your first name on the slightest ex- 
cuse, wrings your hand almost off or, 
if he knows you well, slaps you re- 
soundingly on the back. He is per- 
haps the chief incentive to homicide 
in this country. But don’t go so 
far as that—unless its absolutely 
safe. 

Then, there is the lean and solemn 
individual whose attitude is one of 
warning. He may sell anything 
from insurance or surety bonds to 
fire extinguishers, and he'll tell you 
what horrible things may happen 
to you if you let him leave your office 
without an order. Theft, arson, 
and sudden death are his weapons. 
He is more prophetic of evil than a 
back-seat driver. This man would 
make atrocities not only pleasant 
but praiseworthy. 

. There are numerous other species 
of salesman: the man who has so 
idealized the selling of insecticide or 
fertilizer, that his words waft your 
sobbing soul through a strange, 
gray paradise of selfless “‘service,”’ 
in which the beneficent spirits are 
all in the insecticide or fertilizer 
business. He deserves a lethal dose 
of his own product. 
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Then there is the “latest story”’ 
type. He tells you the story that 
resulted in your grandfather’s first 
stroke (through resentment, not 
mirth) and expects that, as a result, 
you will place through him a large 
order for overalls or fly swatters. 
An effective, though cruel method of 
silencing him is to repeat his own 
stories to him. 

We have all met the friendly sales- 
man. He wants you to lunch with 
him, or play golf or go to the latest 
musical comedy with him, and per- 
haps, also, with a couple of ‘“‘hot 
numbers.” Selling you anything 
is the thought furthest from his 
mind. He’d be shocked and hurt if 
you should mention it. A some- 
what drastic cure for this type is to 
accept all of his invitations, be pro- 
fuse in your appreciation and thanks 
—and do your purchasing elsewhere. 

These are only a few of the types 
of salesmen whom we purpose to 
eliminate. To do so effectively, we 
must consider first the advantage 
which the salesman always has, and 
then devise simple, but effective 
means to overcome this. 


The Positive Attitude 


In the average sale, the salesman 
represents the positive electrode and 
the buyer the negative. The sales- 
man thrusts his product, arguments, 
gestures, the vital force of his per- 
sonality toward you. And you 
must sit, steeled to resistance, with 
balanced judgment, recking noth- 
ing of liking or friendship (if you’re 
an honest man) unless considera- 
tion of these is harmless or will help 
your company. 


In everything from a sale to a war 
the aggressor always has the advan- 
tage. And the salesman is the ag- 
gressor. You must sit in a rela- 
tively negative attitude of mere re- 
sistance while you balance pros and 
cons, comparative merits and prices. 

If the salesman is a good one you 
are like the defensive fighter who 
finds himself in the ring with a veri- 
table tornado of an opponent. Don’t 
deny this—for your own sake. For 
the first step toward overcoming 
your disadvantage is to recognize 
it. And the beauty of your posi- 
tion is that if you do overcome a dis- 
advantage, you will be permanently 
stronger than any opponent who 
never suffered from one. 

Very well, you say, but how are 
you going to go about it? The 
answer is: Reverse positions with the 
salesman. Become the aggressor. 
Attack him. 

You have definite things to buy. 
You know about what you intend to 
pay. All right—go for him. Tell 
him, in no uncertain terms, what 
you expect in price, quality, form 
and time of shipment. And, con- 
cerning shipments, you may recall 
that deliveries are the bugbear of 
purchasing agents everywhere; that 
between promise and performance 
there is frequently a gap so wide 
that an “‘out’’ political party’s plat- 
form couldn’t bridge it. Remem- 
ber that if he has the goods to sell, 
there’s no excuse for poor deliveries. 
For we have a unique express sys- 
tem, the most magnificent rapid 
transport service the world has ever 
known, with 23,000 offices and light- 
ning delivery to every town in the 
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country, and with an air division 
that will bring you shipments of 
samples or orders from the west 
coast in 15 hours. And it doesn’t 
make any difference whether you 
are buying hat pins or steam shovels. 
Through railway and air express, 
you can get practically anything, 
from practically anybody, within 
practically any time. 

That’s useful information to have 
in an emergency; it’s positively in- 
valuable in a sales interview. There- 
fore, test the salesman out by in- 
quiries on emergency shipments. 
This time and emergency question 
is always a good punch to land. 
And if you'll familiarize yourself 
with express schedules, you’ll have 
him groggy in a round. 

Then don’t give him more than 
the ten-second down that the Mar- 
quis of Queensberry Rules allow. 
As he struggles up, meet him with a 
long left, smack him with a right 
cross and, when he’s in mid-air, let 
him have a couple of right and left 
uppercuts, so that when he falls, 
he’ll lie in that attitude of peaceful 
expectancy so admired by the rela- 
tives of defunct gangsters. If he 
gets up after this put a long, looping 
left to his jaw, edge in, and jolt a 
right hook to his wind. Shower his 
stomach with left and right hooks 
and, to terminate the interview, 
bring a right swing up from the 
floor. 

When his mangled remains are 
borne out of the ring, you'll have 
the decision, his roll and his pelt. 
It’s all in being aggressive! 

Now, you needn’t take the fore- 
going too literally. You can always 
be polite. You can work with the 
calm detachment of Joe Louis,* but 
courtesy never hurt anyone. Find 
out if you can, without unduly 
alarming him, what hymns he pre- 
fers and where he’d like to be buried. 
Remember, no matter how a sales- 
man looks to you—somebody loves 
him. 

To be more serious (much against 
our better judgment), consider the 
subject of questions. There is no 


* Editor’s note: This article was pre- 
pared by Mr. Clarke prior to the evening 
of June 19th. 
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We also furnish réuhd wire tensional 
reinforcements, all forms of nailed-on 
strapping, automatic wire tying ma- 
chines, pail clasps, clutch nails, tag 









Paeship and our insurance for safe delivery is 





@ Every export shipment of RCA Victor Magic 
ee i Eye— Metal Tube radios is pro- 
tected by Signode Tensional Steel Strapping 
and the RCA Manufacturing Co., says: “We 
know that with the use of the Signode System 
the shipment is accepted as ‘sealed’ on board 


solved.’’ 

Signode is also used for reinforcing and pro- 
tecting domestic shipments of all kinds. Check 
over your shipping problems with a Signode 





fasteners, etc. 


SIGNODE 


371 Furman Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Packing Engineer; there is no obligation. 


STEEL STRAPPING CO. 
2602 N. Western Ave., Chicago, III. 
454 Bryant Street, San Francisco, Calif. 














important course in salesmanship 
which does not advocate getting 
the prospect to ask questions. 
That’s supposed to give the sales- 
man the advantage. But it can be 
so twisted as to undo him. Ask 
any good trial lawyer. The trick is 
to ask him a difficult question and, 
while he’s figuring out the answer, 
shoot another one at him. That 
throws his mind off balance for an 
instant. Then pounce upon him— 
tell him what you expect and must 
have; the unalterable terms you 
have decided upon. 

Or adopt the following simple, 
though somewhat mean, expedient: 
Make two utterly contradictory 
statements almost in the same 
breath. Then, while his mind is 
flickering back and forth trying to 
reconcile the two, and at the same 
time to decide whether what your 
enemies have been saying about 
your mental condition is true— 
pounce upon him! Try these two 
suggestions out on your Mother-in- 


law and, if the results are not better 
than fatal, you can have your money 
back! 

If persisted in, the above proce 
dure should lead to a gradually in 
creasing condition of senility in 
your callers. You can then lool 
forward to the happy time when 
visiting salesmen will have to be led 
in and out of your office, with only a 
friendly pat on the back needed to 
convince them that the orders and 
terms you hand out are really in 
spired messages from the Great Be 
yond. Nevertheless, take our ad 
vice: keep on hand a good stock of 
sedatives and at least a few strait 
jackets. Salesmen are unpredict 
able! 


The Manufacturing Equipment and 
Engineering Co., Framingham, Mass., has 
issued a loose-leaf style catalog of factory 
washbow/ls, drinking fountains and coolers, 
steel cabinets and shelving, metal chairs, 
bench legs, bins, racks and drawers 
Each item is fully illustrated, showing de 
tails of construction and assembly. 
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Simple System of Tool Control 
Aids the Purehasing Department 


SUPPLIES CONTROL SYSTEM that 
A makes substantial 
monthly savings in volume of small 
tool purchases by curtailing loss and 
theft, that effects a corresponding 
reduction in inventory investment, 
and at the same time provides an 
accurate record of comparative per- 
formance and service of such equip- 
ment in actual use, is of interest and 
aid to every purchasing executive 
whether or not he is in direct charge 
of stores. Such a control has been 
developed by the McCaskey Regis- 
ter Co., of Alliance, Ohio. While to 
some extent the system is a matter 
of pure shop routine, the angle of 
stock control and the resulting 


possible 


records are worthy of the buyer's 
close attention. 


Stock Record 


The heart of the system is a tool 
inventory file, which is in effect a 
perpetual inventory of tool room 
equipment that is available for 
individual workmen’s use, so or- 
ganized that it indicates at all times 
the location of each item, whether 
in the bin or out on loan. 

A filing compartment is allotted 
to each tool classification, and is 
numbered to correspond with the 
tool bin numbers. The projecting 
tab of each inventory card carries 
the identifying description of the 
tool, the number of such tools 
carried in stock, and the price at 
which it is charged out to the 
worker. For stock taking pur- 
poses, this data permits a complete 
check up in a short time whenever 
desired, without interrupting nor- 
mal crib operations—a feature which 
is frequently absent in this particu- 
lar branch of stores work. 

For convenience in use, this is 
supplemented by an alphabetical 
tool index showing the compart- 
ment or bin numbers (and the corre- 
sponding location of the inventory 
card). Both records can be kept up 
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to the minute by merely adding or 
removing an index slip and file 
card. A similar index for reference 
by the tool room attendant carries 
an alphabetical record of all em- 
ployees authorized to draw tools, 
together with their clock numbers. 


One Working Form 


The record of issue and return, 
by which the control is operated, is 
handled on one small form, about 
3'/, inches square. This form is 
known as the Tool Loan Order. 
It is issued in triplicate, the sets 
being serially numbered. 

The employee drawing out a tool 
enters upon this form his number, 
the date, the quantity, size and de 
scription of the tool, and signs it as 
a receipt. The attendant enters the 
tool number and issues the tool to 
the employee, along with the yellow 
duplicate. 

The white originals are filed in an 
employee file, arranged numeric- 
ally by clock numbers (which are 
indexed as noted above) and remain 
there until the tool is returned to the 
crib, thus giving a continuous record 
of equipment held by each workman 
at all times, and is the evidence of 
the workman’s responsibility for the 
return of the tool in good order. 

The pink triplicate copy goes to 
the tool inventory file previously 
mentioned, and is clipped to the 
front of the appropriate index card. 
In this way it shows the location of 
all tools in any classification during 
the time that they are out of the 
stock compartment. 

When tools are returned in good 
order, the crib attendant merely 
exchanges the white original for the 
tool and the yellow slip held by the 
employee. The latter destroys the 
white slip and thus cancels his re- 
sponsibility. The pink slip is then 
transferred to the back of the index 
card, where it remains as a record 


of use that can later be summarized 
in more permanent form. 


Tool Failures 


In the event of unsuitability, 
breakage, or other tool defects, the 
employee reports the facts on his 
yellow slip, with his foreman’s 
OK, in returning the tool. The dis- 
position of these cases naturally 
varies with the circumstances. It 
may be a charge against the em- 
ployee if breakage or loss is clearly 
due to carelessness or inefficiency, 
or a charge against the job or against 
a particular department. The yel- 
low slip may also be used as the 
authorization for a repair order, or 
attached to a requisition for re- 
placement. 

But the accumulation of these 
slips, with the record of the cir- 
cumstances of tool failure or break- 
age, has a further significance in 
that it provides an accurate guide to 
future practice. If any considerable 
number concern a particular em- 
ployee, the situation may call for 
correction by a warning against con- 
tinued carelessness, by special in- 
struction, or by transfer to another 
department. If they concern a 
particular factory operation, it may 
be remedied by a change in method 
or procedure, or by getting a more 
suitable tool for the purpose. If 
they concern a particular brand or 
type of tool, they automatically 
serve notice on the purchasing agent 
that it may be the part of wisdom 
and economy to consider a change of 
brand or specification, or a stepping 
up in quality. 


Inventory Control 


One of the chief advantages of the 
system, however, is the light it 
throws upon the adequacy of the 
tool inventory in relation to the 
work to be done. The reverse side 
of the inventory card is ruled off by 

Continued on page 46 
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Improvements in Steel 


(Continued from page 24) 


ate grade will suffice. To mect this demand there are 
on the market today a group of steels known commonly 
as the low alloy, high tensile types. These vary quite 
widely in analysis, containing such elements as copper, 
nickel, moly, chromium, silicon, manganese, etc., either 
individually or in combination with others. 

They are used primarily for mobile equipment such 
as oil truck tanks, truck bodies, railroad freight cars, 
coal cars, etc. In general the plate thickness for truck 
tank work can be reduced about 40% from blue an- 
nealed steel sheets and still maintain the same factor of 
safety. In other words, tanks previously built from 10 
gauge shells with */;5 heads have been replaced with 14 
or 12 gauge shell sheets and 10 or 12 gauge heads. It is 
readily secn that by reducing the tank weight to such 
an extent many more gallons of gasoline or oil can be 
hauled for the same total price, which very materially 
increases the pay load. 

In one case a number of hopper cars were rebuilt us- 
ing the high tensile, low alloy steel for side sheets and 
stamping in the shape of large shallow pans in such a 
way that the bottom of the pan when installed in posi- 
tion and riveted to the stakes were flush with the stakes 
on the outside. It can readily be seen this increase of 
about 5 inches in width of the car on each side would 
materially increase the total capacity. As a matter of 
fact, the capacity was increased by approximately 
5,000 pounds, and the overall weight still maintained 
below that of a standard car. It is very evident that 
by proper designing considerable benefit can be ob- 
tained from the use of these steels in this type mobile 
equipment, regardless of the particular application. 

Most emphasis in the past has been placed on mobile 
equipment. However, we do not mean to infer by 
any means that this is the only application for the high 
tensile steels. As a matter of fact, much larger quan- 
tities running into thousands of tons have been used 
recently for oil well tubing and casing where high com- 
pressive stresses are encountered and very great 
strength is necessary to resist collapse. 

In the foregoing discussion we have not made any 
attempt to go into specific detail regarding any of the 
various alloys or operations, but rather wished to con- 
vey the general thought that there are new develop- 
ments in the industry. Today we have equipment and 
apparatus for more accurately analyzing not only the 
common elements in the past found in alloys and steels, 
but also many other constituents good, bad and indif- 
ferent, present in extremely small amounts in regular 
commercial steel production. Therefore, the future 
holds very great possibilities, not only from a standpoint 
of new products or new analyses, but also, and of equal 
importance, definite improvements in our present 
standard types of carbon and alloy steels. 


Abstract of an address at the N.A.P.A. convention, New 
Orleans, May 26. 
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| WHATEVER YOU NEED IN CHAIN 





Why “shop around” for various 
sizes, grades, and types of chain? 
You can get from McKAY Every- 
thing you need in Chain (welded 
or weldless), in a price-range for 
EVERY purpose. McKAY 
Quality is ‘‘vouched for’’ by more 
than 50 years of continuous 
satisfaction. 


Tell us your chain problem and we’ll 
help you solve it. 


THE McKAY COMPANY 
McKay Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Formerly U.S. Chain & Forging Co.) 














SOURCE OF SPRING PARTS 


COMPRESSION - EXTENSION - TORSION: FLAT SPRINGS - SPRING WASHERS 
WIRE FORMS - SMALL STAMPINGS - COLD ROLLED SPRING STEEL 
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THE WALLACE BARNES CO. Bristol Connecticut 


SPRINGMABERS FOR MORE THAN THREE QUARTERS OF A CENTURY 
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Trade 
Literature 


“Profitable Packages” is the title of a 
24-page booklet issued by the National 
Metal Edge Box Co., 12th St. at Callow- 
hill, Philadelphia. The process permits 
box blanks to be stored flat, with a mini- 
mum of storage space required and the 
practical elimination of spoilage; they are 
assembled, as needed, at the point of use, 
by applying a thin metal stay along each 
corner, resulting in a light-weight and ex- 
ceptionally strong fastening that rates 
very high in standard tests and in actual 
experience. Applicable to a wide variety 
of products (more than seventy sugges- 
tions are listed) including fragile materials, 
heavy parts, liquids and explosives. 


1) 


The Flexrock Co., 800 No. Delaware 
Ave., Philadelphia, has issued a new 4- 
page folder on ‘‘Longlife,’’ a pure mineral 
asphalt spun and suspended in water for 
use in roofing, caulking, glazing, flashing, 
acidproofing, waterproofing, and various 
other maintenance operations. Can be 
applied with brush, trowel, or pressure 
gun. As indicated by the title, it is char- 
acterized by long service, records showing 
from 17 to 22 years of effective life in roof- 
ing applications. 


® 


Industrial supply distributors are vi- 
tally interested in the current advertising 
campaign of Jenkins Bros., 80 White St., 
New York City, stressing the service and 
advantages of purchasing through such 
supply houses. A preview of the entire 
campaign is given in an attractive book- 
let entitled, ‘Firing a Big Gun in the In- 
dustrial Distributor’s drive for more busi- 
ness.”’ 

© 


“Indoor Miles Made Easier”’ is the title 
of a folder issued by The Service Caster 
& Truck Co., Albion, Mich., describing 
the Push-E-Z hand truck for factory and 
warehouse use. Equipped with textolite 
wheels, Timken tapered roller bearings, 
and Alemite lubrication, it is said to start 
and roll with about half the effort usually 
required, and to improve with use in the 
same way that a new automobile is broken 
_ 

C) 

“Lower Cost Manufacturing by 
Shielded Arc Welding,’’ a 16-page booklet 
issued by The Lincoln Electric Co., Cleve- 
land, shows typical machine parts fabri- 
cated by the arc welding process, and pre- 
sents case studies of a dozen products in 
which substantial savings in manufactur- 


ing cost have been achieved by this 
method. 
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A new circular of the Independent Pneu- 
matic Tool Co., 600 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, announces the ‘““Hamerench,” a 
pneumatic device combining the actions 
indicated in its name and designed for the 
application and removal of nuts in loco- 
motive work, structural operations, ship- 
yards, refineries, automotive plants, etc. 
A distinctive feature of the tool is the fact 
that it is of the right angle type, operating 
horizontally to the work, and is therefore 
adapted to use in limited quarters hereto- 
fore inaccessible to straight-line machines. 


An attractive 16-page catalog, profusely 
illustrated and printed in two colors, is- 
sued by the Dumore Co., Racine, Wis., 
presents a comprehensive line of lathe 
grinders, quills and accessories. A table of 
comparative specifications is included. 


Tool Control 


(Continued from page 44) 


months. At the end of each 
month, the attendant takes the 
pink slips which have accumulated 
on the back of the card and makes a 
quick summary of the frequency of 
issue and the peak requirement. 
This information is entered on the 
back of the card and the pink slips, 
having served their purpose, are 
destroyed. 

But the running record, month to 
month, that is thus compiled gives 
conclusive evidence of the relation- 
ship between the available supplies 
of such equipment and the actual 
shop need, and is the best possible 
guide to the maintenance of a proper 
tool inventory. Too frequently, the 
number of drill sleeves and die 
stocks, mandrels and micrometers, 
that are held in stock, depends 
upon the unsupported judgment of 
a department foreman or results 
from a single extraordinary period 
when the demand happened to ex- 
ceed the supply. It may develop 
that the stock of a certain tool is 
really too low to serve the require- 
ment with a prudent stand-by 
reserve to guard against loss in pro- 
duction and waiting time. But 
generally it has been found that the 
inventories in many classifications 
are larger than necessary to serve 
even the most extreme demand. 
One case is cited where a $36,000 
inventory reduction was effected by 


a year’s experience with such a 
control system. 

There are of course other benefits 
accruing to production departments, 
accounting, and cost accounting 
divisions through such a record of 
use. But from the buyer’s stand- 
point the quality and inventory 
control are matters of primary 
importance. 


Coal Problems 
(Continued from page 26) 


tinue at the present unremunera- 
tive level for any great period of 
time, for various reasons the results 
will be both disastrous and ex- 
pensive to the buyer. 

The stabilization of coal through 
voluntary effort on the part of the 
operators is of vital importance 
to the buyers of coal, if for no 
other reason that the fact that coal 
is going to be stabilized either by 
voluntary effort within the industry 
or by some form of Government 
control, or even Government owner- 
ship and operation of the mines. 
When you support a fair and 
equitable price structure set up by 
voluntary regional sales agencies 
you are doing your part to save 
your companies from much higher 
prices later on through Govern- 
ment control. 

There has never been a time 
when a sound, constructive buying 
policy for coal was as vital as it is 
today. 


Abstract of an address at the N.A.P.A. 
convention, New Orleans, May 26. 


Buying Supplies for 
the Retail Chain 


(Continued from page 20) 


ling and distribution of these ma- 
terials. Needless to say, such a 
position requires the utmost degree 
of tact and discretion. As is true of 
so many other aspects of the chain 
store business, in the relationship 
with users of supplies one finds the 
human element to be the most 
important factor. 

This principle is perhaps most 
clearly exemplified in the problem 
of introducing a new supply item 
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for store or warehouse use. Chain 
store managers, like most of human 
nature, tend to resist change. It is 
not easy to get them to change to a 
new or unfamiliar method even 
though the suggested improvement 
may make their work considerably 
easier. For this reason, it is abso- 
lutely essential when introducing 
any new supply item to get the ulti- 
mate users, so far as possible, to 
approve of the new material. This 
holds true whether the article is 
absolutely new (e. g., introducing 
small coin envelopes to be used when 
making change for children), or an 
adaptation or improvement over a 
former item (e. g., procuring a 
heavier weight paper for lining fruit 
boxes), or is designed to replace 
some former item (e. g., substituting 
tidy tape for elastics in wrapping 
meat bundles). In every one of 
these cases, only by the closest 
possible cooperation with the re- 
spective using departments—mana- 
gers and superintendents, fruit ware- 
house workers, meat clerks and 
managers—was it possible to intro- 
duce the supply item at all. Asa 
matter of fact, even now these sup- 
plies are not completely accepted 
and used because many of the users 
have not yet had sufficient personal 
contact to satisfy themselves that 
the new method is in fact the better 
way of doing the particular job. 


Selling the Idea 


In order to realize the full benefit 
from a supply item—and this is the 
test of the efficiency of the purchase 
—the purchasing agent must do 
more than get the nominal approval 
of the using departments; he must 
make the users as enthusiastic about 
the item as he is himself, so that 
they may feel that they are obtain- 
ing something in response to their 
own request rather than having 
just another article forced upon 
them by the headquarters office. 

As a matter of fact, the original 
suggestion for a new supply item 
frequently comes from some one 
outside the purchasing or supply 
department. Then the problem is 
one of standardization to fit the 
requirements of the greatest number 
of units and to secure the most wide- 
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spread adoption and use. The first 
point to determine is whether a need 
for the item actually exists. The 
best way to answer this question is 
to combine the judgments of several 
people. 

Too often a minor executive in 
some department feels that his 
recommendation is all that should 
be necessary as authorization for 
the stocking of a new item, for- 
getting that once it is added to the 
list of supplies, the company is 
thereby bound to a continuous and 
recurring expense in ordering, stock- 
ing and shipping that item. For this 
reason, the committee or conference 
method of determining the need has 
been found superior to the practice 
of relying only on the judgment of 
selected individuals. 


User Acceptance 


In the case of the coin envelope 
mentioned above, there was a back- 
ground of successful experience on 
the part of another chain which had 
used the idea and found the pre- 
caution welcomed by many grateful 
mothers who were in the habit of 
sending their small children to shop. 
But before adopting the plan, the 
supervisors were asked to contact 
their men on the subject and find out 
the prevailing sentiment. In every 
case, the managers were enthusiastic 
over the suggestion as a simple and 
convenient procedure and a builder 
of good will among their customers. 
The merchandise manager con- 
tributed the idea of imprinting the 
envelopes with a small advertising 
message featuring a private-label 
item. The head of the supply de- 
partment proposed that an initial 
lot of 100 envelopes be sent to each 
store, permitting a check-up on the 
extent to which the plan would 
actually be used. By these means, 
the diverse points of view were 
coordinated and a highly successful 
standardized procedure was in- 
augurated throughout the chain. 

A less fortunate experience in- 
volved the recommendation of the 
meat supervisor that a supply of 
nicely polished lamb boxes be pur- 
chased as a deluxe method of pack- 
ing and displaying forequarters after 
they had been boned and rolled. 
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ON A PLATFORM OF 
ECONOMY — QUALITY —SPEED 


We Manafactare and Sell Direct 


OPEN END ENVELOPES 


(for payroll purposes and packaging 
of small articles) 


CATALOG AND HOUSE 
ORGAN ENVELOPES 


GLASSINE ENVELOPES 
COMPLETE PRINTING FACILITIES 





Write for SAMPLES & PRICES 
ENVELOPE DIVISION 


THE BROWN 


BAG FILLING MACHINE CO. 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 








The purchasing agent was en 
couraged to place a quantity order 
as a means of obtaining a quantity 
discount on the material. Again 
the idea was borrowed from a com 
peting chain and apparently was 
supported by satisfactory experi 
ence, but it was adopted without 
analyzing the actual need or con 
tacting the individual managers to 
any wide extent. As a result, 90% 
of the boxes were still reposing in 
the warehouse six months after they 
were received. Only a few stores 
had real need for the item, and 
fewer still had any real desire 
There was no justification for stock 
ing the boxes on a chainwide basis. 
The failure to secure the opinion 
and approval of the real users of this 
item led to an expenditure and a 
dead stock item which could well 
have been avoided by the practice 
of a sound precautionary policy 
before making the purchase. 


Acknowledgment is made to Chain 
Store Age for permission to use a portion 
of this material which appeared in a te- 
cent series of management articles. 
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NEW PRODUCTS & IDEAS 


SPUR-GEARED 
HAND 

CHAIN 

HOIST 


No. 232 


RECISION ground bearings 

and accurate machining of 
all parts to minimize friction 
contribute to the ease of opera- 
tion and economy of effort 
which characterize the perform- 
ance of this hand chain hoist. 
As a result of such construction, 
the 1'/2 ton hoist requires only 
100 Ibs. of chain pull and 35 
feet of overhaul to lift its rated 
load a foot, and the 6 ton hoist 
requires only 117 Ibs. and 133.5 
feet. Each hoist is tested to 
150% of rated capacity, and a 
special chain guide design keeps the chain from jamming, 
fouling, or riding off the wheel, regardless of the angle at which 
it is pulled. 





See coupon below 


PURCHASING 
11 West 42nd St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send complete data on the New Products 
listed by number below: 
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ALUMINUM LADDER 


HE light weight property of aluminum is utilized in this 
extension ladder with the result that a 50-foot unit can 


No. 233 


easily be handled by two men. Such a unit consists of three 
20-foot sections, with a 5-foot lap on each section when fully 
extended. The rungs are corrugated for safety and strength, 
and are located on 14-inch centers. The stay poles fold in 
against the center ladder. The complete line includes ladders 
suitable for stage or platform use, for painters, mechanics, and 
general use. 


See coupon below 


HOT-JAW 
PLIERS 


No, 234 





LUG the wire connections of these heating pliers into any 

AC lighting circuit, and the renewable carbon jaws are 
rapidly brought to white-hot temperature. The tool may then 
be used in place of an open-flame blow torch or burner in many 
production or maintenance operations—small soldering and 
heating jobs, installation, changes or repairs to piping or wiring, 
heating a solder thimble, applying or removing solder joints of 
threadless copper pipe, tubes and fittings. The unit is portable, 
weighs only 14 lbs. coinplete, is equipped with 10-foot connection 
cord and 6-foot heavy duty cable on the working end, thus 
giving plenty of freedom for the operator’s movements, has 
convenient heat control switch, and is thoroughly insulated and 
shock-proof. 


See coupon at left 
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FLEXIBLE INSULATION 


No. 235 
FLEXIBLE sheet mica product, high in insulating proper- 
ties and heat resistance, and free from tackiness, is useful 
for temporary repair jobs or permanent insulating needs 


See coupon page 48 
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WELDING 
TORCH 


No. 236 


LAIMED to be the lightest weight welding torch on the 

market, this new torch with a standard tip weighs only 
17'/, ounces, resulting in a minimum of effort on the part of the 
operator manipulating the equipment, and consequent greater 
flexibility in use. It is constructed of a new alloy with the ten- 
sile strength of mild steel. The passages are bored to rifle 
smoothness; the mixer has been improved and capacity increased; 
even the largest tips may be used with low gas pressures, as when 
working from acetylene generators. Spring tension equipped 


wheel handles assure permanent adjustments even with bumping 
and rough handling. 


See coupon page 48 


ASBESTOS 
MITTEN 





ROTECTION for operators in foundry and enameling 

operations and other duties which involve the handling of 
molten materials or the hazard of splashing, is provided by this 
new type mitten. It is made of heavy asbestos cloth lined with 
woven wool, and stitched with asbestos thread, thus affording 
positive protection against extreme heat. In design it is ample 
in size—14 inches long and 9 inches from side to thumb—made 
without a thumb seam, and adaptable for use on either hand. 
Weight, 3 lbs. per pair. 
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A Grade and Color for 
Every Tag Purpose ... 





If your Shipping Room, 
Advertising Department, 
Production Department, or 
Stock Room uses tags . 


CAMPBELL makes them. 


Write for our sample tag 
portfolio No. 24... or let 
us quote you on your re- 
quirements! 


Folding Boxes 


Get our estimates on your printed 
folding boxes, display cards, and 
paper gaskets. Forty-two years 
experience behind our products. 























oy Office ] Cleveland Office 
14254 Prevost \Rm. 300, 1935 Euclid Av. 
Phone: Redford 4112 | Phone: Cheny 7242 
Chicago Office | Indianapolis Office 
910 W. Van Buren St. | 620 Bankers Trust Bidg. 
Phone: Riley 5641 
MAIN OFFICE 


CAMPBELL BOXandTAG CO., SOUTH BEND, IND: 


St. Louis Office 
112 Walnut St. 
Phone: Central 8232 
Kansas City Office 
R.F.D.#4,Kansas City, Kan. 
Phone: Fifield 4662-N4 


Phone: Seeley 4731 














ALLIGATOR 


TRADE MARK REG )S PAT. OFFICE 


BELT CUT Tm 


You simply PUSH the knife 
through the belt. Makes a clean, 
square cut of any belt (exce 

metal stitched) up to 8 in. wi 
Combined guard and hold 
clamp holds belt immovabl 

Knife will make several thous: 

cuts and is readily replaceal 

Used as illustrated or evlenetal 
Weight 4 Ibs. and 3 ozs. net. Ordet 

through your distributor. 

Sole Manufacturers 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 


4697 Lexington Street, Chicago 
In England at 135 Finsbury Pavement, London, E. ( 
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BUY BETTER CLEANING 











at less money 


Have you ever considered these four 
reasons for using Oakite materials for 
all cleaning throughout your plant? 
(1) There are more than fifty Oakite 
materials — including a material 
specially developed for practically 
every cleaning job youhave. (2) Each 
Oakite material has proven by years of 
performance its ability to do the work 
for which it is intended. (3) Since 
Oakite materials are concentrated en- 
ergetic cleaning power, only small 
quantities are needed. (4) The re- 
sulting economies in cleaning time and 
quality of work done will save 
you money. 

Ask us to give you more specific 






ye 
pone details. No obligation is incurred. 
a. 
atau OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


54 Thames Street, New York 


OAKITE 


SPECIALIZED INDUSTRIAL CLEANING MATERIALS & METHODS 

















Bituminous 


Coal 


MINES: Scalp Level, South Fork, Hastings and La Rayne 
Districts of Penna., and Fairmont District of 
West Virginia. 





SIZES: Lump — Egg — Nut — Pea — Stoker — Mine 
Run—Especially Prepared Coal for Pulverizing. 


CORTRIGHT COAL COMPANY 


PENNA. BLDG. ONE BROADWAY 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
























Veneer @ 


Shears ® 
(all types) 


Wood Working ®@ 


@ Paper 
@® Leather 
@ Agricultural 
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AUTOMATIC PRESSURE 
COMPENSATOR 


HIS new mechanism for use in flow meters for compressible 

fluids such as steam, air and gas, is designed to prevent er- 
rors due to variations in the static pressure of the flow. It con- 
sists of a simple spiral pressure tube connected to a lever. As 
the line pressure changes, the spiral adjusts the multiplication of 
the linkage between the float and pen arm, providing a con- 
tinuous, instantaneous and accurate compensation for pressure 
changes, accurate for changes as small as '/;. of 1%. 


See coupon page 48 


LEAD 
HEAD 
NAIL 





No. 239 


HIS lead head steel nail is designed for use on galvanized 

roofs and sidings. By a patented process, the nail head 
and its lead covering are united in a close bond that is said not 
to loosen with the expansion or contraction of the galvanized 
iron. The steel head is molded, top and bottom, to eliminate 
the danger of knocking off the protecting metal when hammering; 
and in fact it is claimed that the action of hammering makes the 
seal even tighter. 


See coupon page 48 


SPRING 
TOGGLE 
SCREW 


rt aed 





No. 240 


HE nut in this assembly carries a pair of toggle arms which 

are hinged so as to permit of insertion through a narrow 
opening. When they have cleared the inside of the opening, a 
small spring causes the arms to extend, and the screw can then 
be turned up tight, providing a means of holding a hook, plate, 
or other object firmly to the wall or other outside surface. The 
device is made in a range of screw sizes from 1/3 inch diameter 
and 2 inch minimum length, to 5/i, inch diameter and 6 inch 
length. 


See coupon page 48 
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= PORTABLE 
RAM 











No, 241 





ae 


_ heavy duty work wherever hydraulic pressure is recom- 
mended, as in cold pressure bending or straightening, work 
on frames, axles and chassis, and general shop work, this compact 
unit consisting of 20-ton ram, eight feet of hose, and remote 
control pump offers many advantages. Adaptable to close 
work, and providing full capacity in any position, it can also be 
mounted in a press frame to build a complete and convenient 
20-ton hydraulic press, and can be used with a variety of shop- 
built attachments to suit particular conditions. Overall diam- 
eter is only four inches. Height, collapsed, 10'/, inches, with 
33/,-inch screw extension and 4!/2-inch hydraulic lift. 





See coupon page 48 


SOLDERING 
POT 


No. 242 





R fast dip soldering of small parts, this newly designed 
electric soldering pot offers convenience and low current 
consumption. The heating unit is easily replaceable and the 
construction is such as to minimize metal to metal contact and 
thus prevent heat leakage. The cast iron pot is 1%/s inches 
deep and 1!/; inches in diameter, having a capacity of 14 ounces. 
It is said to be especially effective with the higher melting point 
soft solders, and will reach a temperature of 750 degrees F. 
within a half hour. 


See coupon page 48 


*“*FLEA 
POWER” 
MOTORS 








No. 243 











XTREMELY small size—2!/2 X 3 X 4 inches including the 
reduction gears—high starting torque, and low inputs from 

4 to 15 watts, are the distinctive features of these worm-drive 
back-geared motors. For convenience in mounting, and to 
avoid complex angular drives, they are designed so that they 
can be assembled with the drive shaft to right or left, up or down. 
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STOP BELT SLIPPING! 


Order on 
30 DAY 
FREE 
TRIAL 
Offer 


VACUUM CUP 
METAL PULLEYS 


Pat’d U. S.—Canada—Great Britain 








Guaranteed to: Eliminate belt slippage and 
power loss . . increase life of belts and equip- 
ment .. wear indefinitely . . keep belts from fly- 
ing off . . Vacuum seals belt to pulley at vacuum 
contacts. Sizes from 2” up to 72”. Recom- 
mended for short center drives .. motor pul- 
leys .. single, double arm and split pulleys. 
Try one on your worst drive. See why Vac- 
uum Cup Metal Pulleys are used by many of 
the leading industrial companies. 


Vacuum Cup Metal Pulley Co., Inc. 


1010 Ford Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 



































Between welds the workman hangs 
his torch on handy lever rod of 
Gasaver. Weight of torch pulls down 
lever rod closing valves in Gasaver, 
automatically shutting off both gas 
and oxygen intake lines. No wasted 
gas or oxygen, no burning flame 
between welds. As torch is lifted off 
level rod, oxygen and acetylene are 
released and instantly ignited to the 
pre-adjusted flame, ready for work. 
Cuts costs, increases production. 


Used 


Try Gasaver in your 
own plant two weeks 


free. If you are not 
satisfied, return at our 
expense. If you wish 
to keep it just O. K. 
our invoice ($10.00) 
for payment. 


in America’s largest plants. 
Price only $10.00 


WELDIT ACETYLENE ro. BAGLEY AVE. 





w= QDETROIT. MICH. 
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TO YOUR SHIPMENTS 


2,500 MILES OVERNIGHT 
Your shipments by NATION-WIDE Air E xpress 


move from border-to-border and coast-to-coast 


—2,500 miles overnight. 


The modern m: agic of 


Air Express melts mile s into minutes. 
ADVANTAGES OF NATION-WIDE AIR EXPRESS 


% Day and night service. 

% Prompt pick-up and 
special delivery of ship- 
ments at no extra 
charge, door-to-door. 


% Reaches 215 cities in 
the U. S. and Canada 
and 32 Latin American 


% Fast, co-ordinated ser- 
vice between swift 
trains and planes. 

% One organization— one 
responsibility. 

% Low, economical rates. 

For prompt service or 

information telephone any 


countries. Railway Express office. 


AIR EXPRESS 


DIVISION 
RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 





Wide faced cut steel gears on the final reduction result in quiet 
operation. Furnished for A.C. or D.C., with standard drive 
shaft speeds of 1, 7, 11, 40 or 80 r.p.m., and with universal 
motor with standard speeds of 2, 15, 25, 50 and 75 r.p.m. 


See coupon page 48 





LIFT 
TRUCK 











No. 244 





OR the handling of palletted loads, where the clearance is 
not sufficiently high to accommodate standard lift truck 
equipment, this new model offers unique advantages and service. 
Overhanging the rear wheels of the empty truck are two sets of 
forks which can be inserted under a load with only 2 inch clear- 
ance. The elevating mechanism raises the load on the outer 
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forks while the inner set serves as a floor brace to prevent over- 
turning. When an elevation of 6 inches has been attained, the 
rear wheels of the truck pass under the load, and a release treadle 
permits the load to rest on the truck in the usual manner and 
raises the supporting forks from the floor 


See coupon page 48 


HAND 











f — 
PRESSURE 
OILER 
No. 245 
C INVENIENCE in use and freedom from maintenance 
trouble or expense characterize this new hand oiler. The 


corrugated body design furnishes an easy and positive grip, and 
finger-tip controlled pressure on a plunger located just below the 
spout delivers either a drop or a stream of lubricant as desired, 
through a cone shaped tip at the end of a 5!/2 inch spout. The 
pump mechanism is fitted with bronze ball valves and is not 
moved or disturbed by the filling ope ration. Capacity, 5! 
ounces 


See coupon page 48 





SPRAY 
ET 
CLEANER 








No, 246 





LEANING operations by means of a pressure spray are 
facilitated by this newly developed machine, which is 
available in both stationary and portable models. It can be 
adapted to simple washing operations or to paint stripping by 
varying the temperature, the cleaning compound, and the pres- 
sure. Vapor pressure is generated in a vertical coil heated by an 
oil burner using either kerosene or light furnace oil. A triplex 
pump incorporated in the machine handles oil to the burner and 
water to the coil. Pressures range from 50 to 150 lbs. Propor- 
tions of vapor, hot water, and chemical are controlled by a satura- 
tion selector. Automatic controls keep pressure and temperature 
within the desired limits 


See coupon page 48 





FEED FINGERS No. 247 


NEW style master feed finger adapted to all types of auto- 
matic screw machines is designed for use with interchange- 
able, replaceable pads which can handle round, hex, or square 
stock up to 15/, inches in a given master finger. Anchorage for 
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each half of the pad is provided by an integral lug which fits into 
a hole in the leaf of the finger. A special wrench spreads the 


finger leaves for insertion of the pad. The pads are made in steel, | TR ANSPARENT CELLULOID 


nickel cast iron and bronze, and can be heat treated for wear | (Non-Com bustible) 

resistance, while the finger can be separately heat treated for the | 

desired tension. The device is said to effect a saving of from SHOP ENVELOPES 
30 to 80% as compared with the use of solid fingers. Thumb Notch Cut 2 






See coupon page 48 dacian nomen Provide 
oneene water and visibilit y 
R f 

O1- Proof and at the 

a TAG Back~» ; 
STEEL FOLDERS same time 
b RECORDS éyelet) protection 
SKID STOCK v against 


nr ROOM water, oil, 
PLATFORM RECORDS ag 
grease, and 
DRAWINGS Transparent ; E 
Front and dirt. Keep 
CHARTS Back Sey 





‘ DIAGRAMS Slit for , 
No. 248 Manging clean and 
PRICE LISTS 4 in full view 
BULLETINS throughout 
MPROVED corner design in this new skid platform imparts CATA- is easton 
additional strength and rigidity to a product that has already LOGUES 
3 : : : ; manufac- 
established a record of many years for satisfactory service. The SPECIFICA- . ; 
: ; : . urin 
platform consists of a single piece of sheet steel bent so as to form TIONS ‘ 
; j sides > desire io ¢ 7 enly rececce PASSES operation. 
supporting sides of the desired height, and with deeply rect ed Thaespangnt frenh 
ribs providing the necessary strength. The new design includes Back, /mitation Leather 


a supplementary corrugation at the bend, where extra rigidity is . ; : 
is Made in any size or style required. 
desirable. ; 4 : 
Send copy of your form for sample envelope and 
. 


complete details. 


JOSHUA MEIER, nc. 


48 New Chambers Street New York, N. Y. 


See coupon page 48 








FIRE — 


RESISTANT Only an Unbreakable ™~ 
Alloy Steel Back can 
FILE assure full life from a cei. 
High Speed Steel Edge = i fue" 
Steel 
Edge 













Because it ishard and wear-resisting, 
genuine High Speed Steel makes the 
finest cutting edge—fastest cutting, 
longest lived. But because it is hard, 
high speed steel is relatively brittie, itis p.nre4 
ill suited as a backing for the teeth, since Bisceric 
the backing must be non-brittle to with- Weld 
stand the strains and shocks of tension- F 
ing, reversing, and feed load, without 
breaking Only by standardizing on 
Marvel, the ‘‘perfect ideal,’’ can you be 
sure to get full life and genuine high 
speed efficiency 





ARMSTRONG - BLUM MFG. CO. 
“The Hack Saw People” 
360 N. Francisco Ave., Chicago, U.S.A. 











No. 249 





IRE protection for records is not adequately achieved by 
constructing containers of non-combustible material. Un- 
insulated sheet steel conducts heat rapidly and paper contents 
may be destroyed by even ordinary fires in an amazingly short 
time. Such agencies as the National Fire Protection Association 
and the Bureau of Standards set the fire protective limits of steel 
files at about five minutes. The heavy reinforced monolithic | - 
insulation of this new file assures definite protection to contents For 
under exposure to severe fire on all sides for at least 30 minutes | INDUSTRIES’ 
at temperatures up to 1,550 degrees F - certified by S.M.N.A. one- EVERY NEED 
half hour labels. Manufactured in two sizes accommodating | 
documents up to 91/2 X 113/,and 9!/, & 15 inches, respectively. 


SCALES 


1113.4, 4@)) ere) 


See coupon page 48 , ee BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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WITH PRIVATE 


BATH FROM 
$ y hg The charm of a Michigan 
Avenue address -the lux- 
WITHOUT To. 
SRVATE ury of Hotel Auditorium 
BATH FROM service - the convenience 


of its "just off the Loop” 
location - the delights of 
its world famous dining 
room -all these are now 
yours ot Oo very 
economical! cost. 


$459 


HOTEL 











GEO.H 
se AUDITORIUM 
MANAGER 

IN| wicHIGAN Ave. aT CONGRESS ST. 

















THE MOST ATTRACTIVE 
HOTEL ““BUY” IN 
NEW YORK CITY! 





OUTSIDE ROOM with 
BATH, SHOWER and RADIO 
Single 


jrom $9.50 ~~ $3.50 











HEREVER you wish to go in New York ... to the 

business center, to Radio City, to the Great White 
Way ... you find them all just a few minutes from the 
Montclair! That means saving time and taxi fares. 

The rooms at the Montclair are light and cheerful. Not 
just a place to hang your hat, but a place that makes life 
pleasant and comfortable. And the rates for such livable 
rooms make them doubly attractive. 


Dine and Dance in Famous Casino-In-The-Air 


HOTEL MONTCLAIR 


“The truly American Hotel with American Traditions.” 


Lexington Ave. at 49th St., N. Y. C. 
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METAL 
MARKER 


No. 250 





i 


ERIAL marking of metal products up to 415 Brinnell hard- 

ness in steel mills, foundries, forge and machine shops, and 
other production plants, is facilitated by this multiple wheel, non- 
automatic machine. The numerical digits are deeply engraved 
on wheels of hardened tool steel, and can be arranged in a straight 
line in any combination. All mechanism is completely enclosed. 
Serial readings can be changed instantly, one wheel being turned 
at a time while the others remain locked. Proper alignment is 
assured by the positive locking of all wheels, position indicators 
are provided, and the impression is made by hammer blow. 
Available with four or more wheels, and with figures from 1/1.” 
to 1/,” in size. 


See coupon page 48 


PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC 
SCREW 
DRIVER 





No. 251 


OMPACTNESS and light weight feature this new electric 

screw driver, adapted to all screw sizes from 4 to 12 by 
simply changing the finder a bit. All weight is concentrated 
right at the operator’s hand, eliminating all overhanging weight 
and providing untiring one-hand operation with finger-point 
accuracy. The small size, 10'/2 inches overall, permits its use in 
places otherwise inaccessible. High grade ball bearings and 
accurately machined, heat-treated helical gears reduce noise and 
vibration to a minimum; patented ventilating system provides 
effective cooling of the motor. 


See coupon page 48 
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Separate Lists of the manufacturers of every product 
With descriptive information about the products of thousands of them. 


A LIBRARY OF INFORMATION 


All in one 5,000 page combined directory and collective catalog 


A GENERALLY USEFUL AND PROFITABLE SERVICE FOR 


Executives 












THOMAS’ 
REGISTER 





Research Departments 


















Purchasing Departments Laboratories 
B Sales Departments Superintendents 
© Engineering Departments Works Managers 
os and all others having to do with investigating, buying, specifying, or who 


require names of American Manufacturers in any line, for any purpose. 


— 








A few of the various services it is now rendering 


to 


more than 25,000 concerns in the U. S.— All 


Lines — Everywhere. 


It often saves more per week than it costs per year. 








q 


For Purchasing and Purchase Research 

The efficient buyer needs the names of all sources of 
supply for everything, instantly at hand to facilitate 
securing any requirement;— 


Thomas’ Register supplies this essential information with an 
efficiency unequalled by anything else. A\ll manufacturers 
of any product with descriptive product matter for thou- 
sands of them. 


In Conjunction With Catalogue Files 


Look in the Register for any product you want. It 
will instantly show you whose catalogues and cir- 
culars to consult, or whose to write for—often 
worth its cost for this service alone. 


TR has in excess of 15,000 factual descriptions from 
manufacturers. 


A-Z Blue Section—!nstantly shows home office of any 
concern, or nearest branch office; also its affiliated and 
subsidiary concerns. 


A Capital Rating for Each Name—One of its many 
valuable features. The capital ratings are often use- 
ful in making the selection desired, either when 
buying or selling. 


Locating Successors to Discontinued Concerns 
Being able to promptly secure a replacement part often 


saves many times the cost of the part. 


Generally Useful to Everyone 


Write for details of thirty-day offer. 


—_—— 








HOW 
THOMAS’ REGISTER 
SAVES ON PURCHASES 


Because THOMAS’ REGISTER is com- 
plete, it enables the Intending Buyer— 


1—TO INVESTIGATE a number of sources of supply 


which will assist him in making the most economical 


purchase. 


2—TO ADD new names to his present list of sources of 
supply. 


3—TO VERIFY his present prices and bids 


an economical purchase for all requirements. 


thus insuring 


4—TO MORE QUICKLY LOCATE sources of supply for 
requirements which are new to his department, thus 


saving the time lost in referring to numerous catalogues. 


5—TO INVESTIGATE possible savings which can be 
effected by substitutions or improvements in present 


material, machinery, and methods. 


6—TO RECALL TO MIND products previously pre- 


sented by a salesman or through an advertisement. 





TRY THESE SUGGESTIONS ON YOUR NEXT 
PURCHASES—WE FEEL CERTAIN YOUR 
SAVINGS WILL BE SUBSTANTIAL. 




















THOMAS PUBLISHING CO., 467 Eighth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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CONFIDENCE 





These advertising pages are read by the men who actually buy 
for industry—the purchasing executives of more than 8,000 
major corporations who spend 65% of the total budget for equip- 
ment, materials, supplies and service in American industry. 


Purchasing agents are interested in the editorial content of each 
issue of PURCHASING because it talks their language, deals 
with their major problems and interests, presents the views of 
authorities, and provides an editorial leadership which is based 
on intimate knowledge of conditions, trends and procedure in 
industrial buying. 


But, beyond this, purchasing agents have confidence in PUR- 

CHASING. That is strikingly shown by the spontaneous and 

enthusiastic comment which hailed the introduction of this 
journal under its present title, following the acquisition of The 
Executive Purchaser early this year. 


The confidence of buyers is not lightly won or held, whether by 
a publication or other source of service or supply. It is acquired 
only by proved merit, understanding, and continuing reliable 
service. Back of every issue of PURCHASING is a record of 
twenty years of service to industrial purchasing agents—a record 
built on practical experience in the field of buying, intimate 
personal contacts, understanding, helpfulness, cooperation and 
vision. The publishers of PURCHASING are proud of the 


confidence this record has engendered. 





CAS 


id tad 





To the industrial advertiser, PURCHASING offers not only the 
fundamental values of buying power, coverage and reader in- 
terest in the market of large-scale purchasing—it provides also 
the assurance that the sales message will be read with confidence. 
That confidence spells prestige, buying interest, a lasting impres- 
sion...and results! 


™” 
D yrsceasmec 
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11 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 




















In the hands 
of Mechanics 


Sterling Internal Wheels 


become highly efficient tools for fast removal of stock and for mirror finish. 


These small but important wheels have a very definite job to perform, their efficiency 
lies in the fact that STERLING has perfected a manufacturing process assuring accuracy 
of structure and size - - an accuracy that has resulted in increased demands for these 
wheels in larger volume. 


For internal wheels of Vitrified or Resinoid Bonds specify STERLING --THE 
WHEELS YOU CAN DEPEND UPON. 


THE STERLING GRINDING WHEEL COMPANY 


Abrasive Division of The Cleveland Quarries Company 
Factory and Office: TIFFIN, OHIO CHICAGO: 912 W.Washington Bivd. DETROIT: 101-107 West Warren Avenue 


SPRING 











